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F:ducational. 


Ca.irorsiA, Los Angeles, West 23d Street. 
M RLBOROUGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 
Mrs. au A. CASWELL, Principal. 


CoNNeEctTicoT, Lak: 
ACONIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Conducted on the yetaciptes of the new educa- 
tion. College oar 
ELImA 4 Harpy Lorp, Principal. 
Nicholas Murray Bases Ph.D., 
Frank M. ayy = Atty 
rs to the Faculty. 


DELAWARE, Wilmington, Franklin Street. 
HE MISSES HEBB’S 
Deerding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
September 24. 


District OF COLUMBIA, Washingto: 
‘HEV Y CHASE French eo English 
School for Girls. iggy t of Washington. French 
the language of the house. Princi i 1, Mile. L. M, Bov- 
LIGNY. Assistant Principal PETTIGREW, City 
Post Office, Washington. me 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
HE COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Founded in 1897 as - Sangsporetes boarding 
and day school, preparatory for college. Situated 
the “ Estate.” a Tae additional board. 
ing pupils not over 14 goons of age will be received for 
the year 1898-1899. For catalogue and further par- 
ticulars address FREDERICK WINsoR, Head Master. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 122 and 124 W. Franklin St. 
thoes WORTH BOARDING and DAY 
School foe ote —B8#th year will begs September 
28, 1898. Mrs. H. P. LeFreBvre, Prin stpel. 
Miss E. D. HUNTLEY, Associa’ Principal. 




















MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTHY'S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
opens September 28, 1898. Prepares for College. 
Heads of School: Miss M, C. Carter, Mies 8. R. CARTER, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos' 
OSTON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
— MUND H. BFNNETT. LL.D, 





“ MASsAcHUsETTs, Dux 

WDER POINT T SCHOOL. —Prepares 

for Scientific School, College or Business. Indi- 

vidual teaching. Elementary classes lasses for young boys 
Home and ou F. B, Knapp, 8.B. (M.1.T.). 


MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton. 

TLLISTON SEMINARY Prepares 

Boys for any colons or ae pes school Libra 
ry. Physical, chemical, biol 1 Laboratories; gym- 
pasium, etc. New athletic eld, with 44-mile track. 
Opens Sept. 8, 1898. JosErH H. SAWYER, M.A., Prin 


oor life. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Framin: 
TSS HYDE'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
eight girls offers a pleasant country home, tho- 
h and ral education, with special care of 
health, manners, and mo . Pupils of any age re- 
ceived at any time. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfie 
ROSES CT HILL SCH OOL Sor GIRLS. 
~—A thorough education with good home infiu- 

ence. Established 1869. Illustrated Circular. 
Miss Ipa F, Foster, 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, 





i Principals, 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. + 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Enylish and Classical Courses. Special instruc- 
tors in each department. Number of pupils limited 
Mrs. . E. P. UNDERHILL, M.A; 





Micuic@an, Orchar 
ICHIGAN MILIT TAR Y ACADEMY, 
21st year res for leading universities. 
sel, eee aren in of Michi an. New gymnestam, 
50x160 feet. Address COLONEL ROGERS, Supt. , 


New York, Mount Vernon, 25 minutes from N. Y. 
HE MISSES LOCK WOOD'S COLLE- 
got Pepeel 6 for Girls. 12th year. Colle ore. cree 
ratory and eet Courses, Certificate admits 
sar and Wellesley. Home attractive. French spoken” 
{nstruction thorough, Only earnest students desired* 


NATIONAL Orv, 8 2109 Penna. Ave., Washi D.C, 
New York Crry, 126 and 128 East 17th Street. 
Uptown Piano School, 289 Lenox Avenue, 
HE NA TIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA,—Founded by Mrs. Jean- 
nette M. Thurber. Dr. Antonin Dvorak. Director. Ad- 
mission daily. For particulars, address SecrEeTaRY. 


New York, Utie 
RS. PIA TT's SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Th next school term ns Thursday, Janu- 
ary 6, 1898, Applications should > made cote. 














7, HELEN'S “HALL.—A Boardin and 
Ciilare address. Miss Euanon Tebperr®; Ph.D., Pring” 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, 
RS. COMEGYS' AND MISS BELL'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
will reopen October 8, Students prepared for college. 
Ruopse Isiand, Providence. 
RIENDS SCHOOL 
y A Ay yee me, Fi i 
rh work in Saar belongs Olaaion sone 7 


Avavetive Jonns, L.L.B. 








and A 





E:ducatonal. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


EXAMINATION FOR ADMISSION 


Will be held in New York, the Lecture-room of Y. 
M. C. A. Building, June 28, 29, 30, July 1,2. The 
terms of admiss on, fees. expenses, and privileges 
in any or all Departments of the Universit prey be 

learned from DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLETS which 
may be had on application to the Corresponding 
Secretary, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


CANDIDATES FOR ADMISSION 


And other women who wish to take the Harvard 
Examinations will be examined in New York, at 
the same time as the candidates for admission to 
Harvard University. Allinformation with regard 
to these examinations may be had on application 
to the Sec’y of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. 





School of ‘Drawing and: Painting, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 
THE 23D YEAR WILL OPEN OCTOBE2 8, 1898. 


Instruction in drawing from the cast and from 
life, in nt and decorative design, and also 
e — 4 ee atoms Foo he ie ‘Principal 


Tarbell, and 
Poll. “Hale ‘Dravi on Painting), Mrs. Wil- 
Deere: ad By * i 
(odeling), 


. aves 
‘ Perepecitve). “Pay ils are py BB the 
free use of 
culars firins de 


the e Museum. For cir- 
ELIZABETH LOMBARD, Manager. 


ries 0! 
fled Ce eaten address 





Western University of 
Pennsylvania. 


The Oldest, Largest, and most Thoroughly 
Bantvees Institution of Learning in the 
Ohio Valley. Pittsburgh is the t place 
in which e study Engineering. 

For information write to 


W. J. HOLLAND, LL.D., Chancellor, Pittsbergs, Pa. 


Forestry School 


AT BILTMORE, N.C. 
For circular and information apply to 


Cc. A. SCHENCK, PH.D., 
Forester to the Biltmore Estate. 





~ Meadville Theological School, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


. tion f.ee. 
For catalogue apply to PRES. GARY. 


SUMMER LAW LECTURES. 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 





20th pom —_ 1 to Sept. 1, 1898. Have 
roved especi profitable to beginners; to candi- 
Rates for — to the bar; to young practition- 
ers lacking systematic instruction; and to older 
practitioners desiring to combine recreation with a 
weer e ad- 


of elementary if os ag For catal 
dress R. 0 cretary, Charlottesy 


STAUNTON ‘MILITARY ACADEMY 
STAUNTON, VA. 

A Military School for Young Men and Boys. Unsur- 
passed in course of study, thoroughness of equipment, 
and beauty of location. Handsome Illustrated cata- 
logue gue sent or on | application. — ae 


MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


and COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Founded 1749, Ninety minutes from Philadelphia; 
two hours from New York. For circulars, address 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Prin., Bethichem, Pa. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., Chicago, Ill., 
for Young Ladies and Children. 
3d year begins Sept. 19. 
Repecoa 8. Rice, A.M.,and ManvE Berpy A.M., Prins. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


ie, Va. 











A Select School for Girls, Comforts of home. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS 





The Semmes. ¢ Course of French, 
opens July 6. Address Rev. 
re Maison see Beanies of Vermont Acade- 
River, VT, 


} 1th Bose 


my, Os 





< 








June 2, 1898 











Educational. 


University of Michigan. 
SUMMER SCHOOL. 


July 6-August 17. 


During the summer of 1888 courses will be offered 
in a d academic studies; also in Law and 
engineering. r announcement of courses and in- 
formation address E. A, LYMAN, 825 Mast Liberty 
St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 





The Sauveur Summer School 


of Languages 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE, MASS., 
July 11-August 19. 


For descriptive pamphlet, apply to the Rev. DAVID 
SPRAGUE, Amherst, Mass., or to 
Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 4613 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
BRYN MAWR, PA, 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. 


Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Principal, Within seven years 
more than seventy-five pupils have entered Bryn Mawr 
College from this school. Diploma given in both 
General and College-Preparatory Courses, Fine fire- 
proof stone building. 25 acres beautiful grounds. For 
circular, address the Secretary. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both Gram- 
mar and High School work, at the 


Sloyd Training School, 


established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. 
Time for each course, October Ist to June Ist. 
Address GUSTAF LARSSON, Principal. 


39 North Bennet Street, - - - Boston, Mass. 


Chauncy-Hall School, 
458 BOYLSTON STREET, + + BOSTON. 


Oldest, largest, and best known Preparatory 
School in Boston. 

Prepares for all colleges and professional schools. 
Large number always for Mass, Institute of Tech- 
nology. Catalogues forwarded. Seventy-first year 
begins Sept. 26. 


TAYLOR, DeMERITTE, & HAGAR. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Boarding and Day Pupils. 16th Year. 
English, Science, Art, and Language courses. Cer- 
tificate admits to college. Unrivalled opportunities 
for = study of Music. Home care and social re- 

creation. 
HELEN M. SCOVILLE, EDITH L. COOPER, 
Principals, 
2034 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 














WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 48th annual session. four years’ 
Curricuium. Sessions seven and a half months. 
Especial attention to Laboratory Courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical Instruction and Quizze. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, 
North College Ave. and 21st St. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL. 


In the Highlands of the Hudson. Number limited 
to ten. Combines home life with careful indi- 
vidual training. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JUNE 22. 
R. M. HUSE, M.A., Principal, Cornwall, N. Y¥. 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


On the summit of the Chelten Hills, near Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania’s leading coilege-preparatory boardin 
school, under the military system; 70 cadets; 10 resi- 
dent instructors. $500 to a goer no extras. 
JOHN C, RICE, PH.D., Principal, 





The Catharine Aiken School, *”yert 
Suburban to New York, Academic, College Prepara. 
tory and Special Ceurses. Miss Aiken’s Method of Mind- 
training. For circular address Mrs. Harnint Begecuge 
Scovitte Davan, Wellesley B. A., Principal, 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY, _ 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Eleven miles 
north of the City Hall, Catalogues on application. 
JAM L. PATTERSON, Head Master. 


" SUMMER COACHING SCHOOL 
collage” “wht Ghatwe’ se ten eae 





Educational 
Johns Hopkins University, 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND. 


TWENTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Beginning October 1, 1898. 
President: Danieu C. Guman; Dean of the 
Medical School; Wittusm H. Weicn; Dean of 
the College ; Epwarp H. Grirrin. 


Instruction. 
For GRADUATE STUDENTS: 
(a) In Philosophy and the Arts. (Courses for 
candidates for the degree of Ph.D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for 
the degree of M.D.; courses for physicians). 
FOR UNDERGRADUATES : 
(ec) As candidates for the degree of B A. 
(d) As special students. 





Libraries. 
University, 85,000 volumes. 
Peabody Institute, 130,000 volumes. 
Pratt Library, 180,000 volumes. 


Laboratories. Directors. 
Physics. Henry A. Rowland. 
Electricity. Louis Duncan, 
Chemistry. Tra Remsen. 
Geology and Mineralogy. William B. Clark. 
Zoblogy. William K. Brooks. 
Anatomy. Franklin P. Mall. 
Physiology. William H. Howell. 


Pathology and Bacteriology. William H. Welch. 
Pharmacology. John J. Abel. 
Physiological Chemistry. John J. Abel. 
Clinical Medicine. Willium Osler. 


Seminaries. Directors. 
Greek. Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Latin. Minton Warren. 
Sanskrit. Maurice Blo ymfield. 
Semitic. Piul Haupt. 
German. Henry Wood. 
Romance. A. Marshall Elliott. 
English. James W. Bright. 
History. Herbert B. Adams. 
Economics. Sidney Sherwood, 


Mathematics. Thomas Craig. 
Physics. Joseph B. Ames. 
Astronomy. Charles L. Poor. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B.A.). 
Groups. 
1. Classical 
(the “old college course *’). 
2, Mathematical-Physical 
(leading up to Engineering). 
3. Chemical-Biological 
(leading up to Medicine). 
. Geological Biological. 
. Latin-Mathematical. 
. Historical-Political 
(leading up to Law). 
7. Modern Languages. 


ow = 


Serial Publications. Editors, 


Mathematics (vol. XX). 
Chemistry (vol. XX). 
Philology (vol. XIX). Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
History (vol. XVI). Herbert B. Adams. 
Modern Languages (vol. XIII). A. Marshall Elliott. 
Biology (vol. IV). William K. Brooks. 
Assyriology (vol. IV). Paul Haupt. 
Experimental Medicine (vol. II). W.H. Welch. 

Programmes of the Courses offered to graduate 
students in Philosophy and the Arte, and in the 
School of Medicine. and also of the Undergraduate 
or Collegiate Courses, will be sent on application to 
the Registrar. 


Thomas Craig. 
Tra Remsen. 


The Nation. 
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Educatonal. 
\entelair Military Academy, 


Montclair, N. J 
Lieut. BLANTONC.WELSH, U.S A., Commandant 
JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Maater 


Mi: RIENFELD SUMMER CAMP for 
Boys ts held among the Mts, July and August (Sd 
ear), General recreation and study. College prepara 
ion. Dr. C, Hasvord Hexpersox, Cambridge, Mass. 
ISS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
School for Girls. Established in 1848. Circularon 
application. Opens Sept. 27. 1350 Pine St, Phila., a 


Teachers, etc. 
UTOR FOR HARVARD (Tenth Year) 


~Mr. Geoner L. STOWELL receives a limited num 
ber of young men in preparation for Harvard Univer 
sity, el.ber for Entrance or for Advanced Standing at 
his home in Lexington, Mass, near Cambridge. Ke 
fers to members of the Harvard Faculty. 


4 GRADUATE OF THE MASS, IN- 
4 stitute of Eoctneey and Ph.D. of the Johns 
Hopkins University, with six years’ experience as pro 
fessor’s private assistant and in special work, desires 
college position in Chemistry. H.. care of the Nation. 
EADMASTER OF PROSPEROUS 
private school near New York will receive two 
boys in his family, and give them his personal atten 
tion in their studies. Address 
HeapMastTenr, care Natton. 

RADUATE STUDENT AT CLARA 

University (Eaglishman) desires position as tu 
tor for thesummer. Would like totravel. Four yeara’ 
experience in jteaching. Has also had experience in 
travelling in Europe. Address A. 8. U., care Nafton 


PA.D. WHO HAS TAUGHT FOA 

five years with the salary of $1,000, now desires 
another position in Mathematics, Physics, French, or 
German. Address Ph.D, care Nation, 


TXPERT STENOGRAPHER, WHO 

_« 1s college graduate and high school teacher, wants 

amanuensis work for the summer. Address Frases, 
98 Prospect Street, Providence, RK. L. 


ALE INSTRUCTOR, TEN YEARS’ 
experience, will take one or two boys abroad for 
the summer ora year. YAL&, care of Nation. 


'HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1242 12th St., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., NewYork. 414 Cent. Bdg., Minneapolis 
378 Wabash Ave.,Chicago, 780 Cooper Bdg. Denver 
25 King 8t., Toronto. 525 Stimae’n Bk.,Los Angeles 
LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
24 State St., Albany, N. Y.-—-Provides schools of 
all grades with competent teachers. Assists teachers 
in obtaining positions. Hagan P. Frescn, Manager. 


HE ALBERT & CLARK TEACHERS 
AGENCY, Pullman Building, Cuicago. Branch, 
Das Moines, Ia. 18th year. College positions a specialty. 


CHERMERHORN'S TEACHERS 
Agency. Oldest and best known In the U. 8 
Establisned 1855. 8 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


An A enc is valucble in proportion to ite in- 

g ¥ fuence If it merely hears of va- 
cancies and tells that sccmething, but if itis asked to 
you about them recommend a teacher and rec- 


¢.W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, vv. RECOMMENdS 
THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager 7o Fifth Ave., New York 





Reading Case for the Nation, 


To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
(temporary) form. Substantially made, bound in 
cloth,with The Nation stamped on the side in gold. 
Holds about one volume. Papers easily and neatly 
adjusted. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 75 centa. 


w Uni y schools, d Families 

TEACHERS WANTED! PR ws Ae tonaneneteli aitioan: — and sel oe 

property, and recommend schools to parents and guardians. If you want to teach, write to us. Address 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


126 Washington Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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‘The Leading Spring 


Book 


IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF LITERATURE | 





| “A WONDERFUL SUCCESS” 





ROBERT BURNS—His Unpublished Correspondence | 


Correspondence now published for the first time. | 


| Robert Burns and Mrs. Dunlop, 


With elucidations by WiLLIAM WALLACE, editor of Robert Chambers’s ‘‘ Life and | 


Works of Robert Burns,’’ 
volumes, boxed, $5.00, 


i TWO IMPORTANT BOOKS IN BELLES-LETTRES 


With photogravure frontispiece and facsimiles, etc. Two 





1 Charles Dickens 


A Critical Study. By GrorGE GissING, 
author of ‘The Whirlpool:” 


cloth, $2.00. 


|| cloth, $5.00 net. 


12mo, 


| From Tonkin to India 


Being a Narrative of Travel and Adventure in the Far East. 
LEANS. Translated from the French. Fully illustrated. One volume, royal 8vo, | 


1 ‘*A most important contribution to the literature of adventure and discovery.” 


TWO STRONG SELLING NOVELS 


With the Conquering Turk 


By G. W. STEEVENS, author of ‘‘The Land | 
po _ Dollar.” With maps. 8vo, cloth, | 


By Prince HENRI D'OR. 





| lish Husbands 


|| A Novel. By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, au- 
thor of ‘‘ Patience Sparhawk,” etc., etc. 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


| American Wives and Eng- 


A REMARKABLE WORK BY PAUL LAURENCE DUNBAR | 


The Children of the Sea 


A Tale of the Forecastle. By JosrPH Con- 
RAD, author of ‘‘Almayer’s Folly,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 








Kemble. 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 





| A Guide to the Year’s Literature. 


Folks from Dixie 


|| By Paut Laurence Dunbar, author of “Lyrics of Lowly Life.” Ilustrated by E. W. | 


| The Bookman Literary Year-Book 
With 50 Illustrations. 
With the facilities offered to them in connection with their literary magazine, The Bookmun, | 


the publishers have been able to give the public an accurate, entertaining, and instructiv wl 
book of literature and the important literary events of the past year sg" er 


' DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. | 
1 —$—$— $< ee 





12mo, cloth, $1.25, 














Busy 


Woman 


knows that pleas- 
ure and health at- 
tend the use of 


Monarch 
Bicycles 


The ladies’ model is 
grace itself. 


Bullt Right--Ride Easy--That’s Sure! 
98 Monarchs, $60, irene? 
Defiance, $50, $40, Sioni.cn” © 
MONARCH CYCLE MFG. CO., 
CHICAGO. NEW YORK, 






KIN DERGARTEN suppties 


at SCHERMERHORN’S, 8 it 14th Street, N.Y. 
ogue, 


Send for new 























H 
oO" unt armies, navies, 
coast defences, Maine Disaster, Cuba, r War 
Si Spain end relations with Nations. 


°° $10 A DAY TO AGENTS. © 
rN ee War Pall shown comias bettas 


early Oi) pages, written since the ne Disas- 
ter, “40 f py curoeed, Litastoessens. Agents 

ay. Noexperience necessary. 
oat beral corms po teed, 20 days’ credit, 
orice low, freight paid. Handsome outfit free. 


end 9 two cent stamps to pay portage. 
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The Week. 


The sixth week of the war opens with 
the naval situation reasonably satisfac- 
tory. Admiral Cervera’s bolt is shot, 
according to the best intelligence, and 
the long period of uncertainty in which 
he has kept our military authorities is 
ended with the definite knowledge that 
he is safely held in Santiago by Schley. 
If we may believe the reports about the 
condition of the Spanish fleet which 
come from Curacoa, Cervera had very 
little choice. Raiding our coasts or 
fighting either of our squadrons was out 
of the question for a commander whose 
first duty was to find a port in which to 
coal and refit. His empty bunkers and 
depleted larders and ships ‘“‘gone lame” 
doubtless determined his choice of San- 
tiago as a harbor of refuge, more than 
any preconceived and subtle strategy. 
We take it for granted that our naval 
authorities, having got their troublesome 
adversary cooped up, will see to it that 
he does not escape. 








The call for 75,000 additional troops 
must be taken as a sign that the Gov- 
ernment means to push the war to as 
early a conclusion as possible. Every- 
body must approve of this. With the 2 
of the Spanish fleet now a known quan- 
tity, vigorous measures can be planned 
and executed with confidence. There is 
no way of making war gently, and the 
harder the blows delivered, the sooner 
will the end come. Spain’s bitter reali- 
zation that she can count upon no ef- 
fective European friendship, and her in- 
ternal difficulties and distractions, offer 
at least a reasonable hope that she will 
not blindly persist in an unequal com- 
bat, once her inferiority is clearly de- 
monstrated and her honor salved. 





It is to be hoped that the dispatches 
from Washington in regard to the new 
call for volunteers are correct when they 
say that it is primarily intended to fill 
up the regiments already mustered in 
before accepting new organizations. The 
statement is also made that the Adju- 
tant-General’s office thinks “the regi- 
ments as now constituted are too small 
for the highest efficiency,” as the com- 
panies are only eighty-three strong. It 
would, in fact, be difficult to assign a 
good reason for giving the volunteer 
regiments only 1,026 men, while the re- 
gular regiments, upon which they are 
supposed to be modelled, are assigned 
1,272 soldiers for their full strength. 
Even the latter number is far below the 
size of the regiment which Huropean 





experience has taught to be the correct 
one, for our brigades as now organized 
at Chickamauga are smaller than the 
German or French regiment. Every offi- 
cer of experience knows that there was 
no greater blunder committed during the 
civil war than allowing veteran regi- 
ments to dwindle to a couple of hundred 
men and then withdrawing them from 
the front. In their places were sent new 
regiments of green men with utterly in- 
experienced officers, mostly appointed 
for political reasons. Thus the valuable 
knowledge of veteran officers was thrown 
away, and the armies constantly weak- 
ened by having to break in raw troops 
with commanders fresh from civilian du- 
ties. An enlargement of the existing 
regiments to twenty-four hundred men 
each would be the cheapest and best 
way of increasing our army and adding 
to its efficiency. One has only to think 
how many politicians and place-hunters 
from Florida to Oregon will cry out at 
the suggestion of a failure to provide 
hundreds of officers, in order to realize 
how great a pressure will be brought 
to bear upon the War Department and 
the President to prevent the carrying 
out of so excellent a military measure. 


It has been left for an English Ad- 
miral—Admiral Colomb—to point out 
the important bearing of Dewey’s world- 
resounding feat at Manila upon a lead- 
ing branch of naval theory. This is the 
question of a “naval base.” We heard 
no end of this in the Hawaiian debates. 
Well, the Spaniards had at Manila just 
the kind of mystic “key” that we were 
urged to secure at Honolulu. According 
to certain theorists, their possession of 
the key made them unassailable. But 
Dewey, without a particle of reverence 
for this solemn theory, walked up and 
plucked the key out of the Spaniard’s 
hand. As Admiral Colomb puts it: 
“Without the shadow of a base nearer 
than the other side of the Pacific, the 
American commander has reduced a 
squadron to nothing under the guns of 
its protecting works, and he now lies in 
Manila Bay making for the time the 
enemy’s base his own.” He adds that 
this operation used to be recognized in 
the British signal code, one old order 
reading, “Take up the enemy’s anchor- 
age which they have just left.” The Ad- 
miral says that this signal was stricken 
out of the code by his own hand, and 
that he “never thought to see its wis- 
dom illustrated by our cousins in prac- 
tically performing the identical evolu- 
tion.” These considerations do not tell 
the whole story, of course, but they are 
well worth bearing in mind in connec- 
tion with the general talk about needing 
naval bases all over the world for our 
enlarged navy. Dewey has shown con- 





clusively that a naval base without a 
superior fleet to defend it may become 
simply a burying-ground for war-ships 


The Senate committee on finance has 
decided to accept no amendments to the 
war-revenue bill which are not germane 
to the measure. This disposes of Mr 
Lodge's attempt to make the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii a condition of the Govern- 
ment’s getting the money which is need- 
ed to prosecute the war. Even before 
the committee took this action, the 
Massachusetts Senator had discovered 
that he had made a sad blunder, and 
was trying to devise excuses for his per- 
formance. He gave out that his annexa- 
tion “rider’’ was not intended for ob- 
struction, nor was it introduced with any 
hope that it would be adopted, but mere- 
ly that it might “give the champions of 
the annexation project the chance they 
have long sought to attract the attention 
of the country to the arguments in favor 
of annexing Hawaii, and to do some 
debating”’ on the subject. The only com- 
ment needed upon this explanation is 
made by the Philadelphia Ledger when 
it says: 

“The excuse is worse than the offence 
How can the amendment be debated without 
causing delay, and how can it present the 
cause of annexation without debate? If Se- 
nator Lodge does not wish his sanity to be 
questioned, as well as his patriotism, he will 


revise the explanations his friends make for 
his extraordinary conduct in this affair." 


Much of the discussion that the pend- 
ing bill to raise revenue for the ex- 
penses of the war has received in the 
Senate has been altogether beside the 
mark. Senator Stewart and Senator Al- 
len have, of course, illustrated the evils 
of monopoly by talking incoherently 
and excessively about things in general 
and silver in particular, while other Se- 
nators have discussed the issue of bonds 
and greenbacks in such a manner as 
to make it doubtful whether they are 
really ignorant of the elementary prin- 
ciples of finance, or are only trying to 
please benighted constituents. On the 
other hand, a number of Senators have 
engaged in the debate in the spirit in 
which such debates should be carried 
on. They have regarded the question 
before the Senate as relating to the 
manner in which taxation should be im- 
posed with the best fiscal results and 
with the least inconvenience to the peo- 
ple, and have not considered it wise to 
adopt measures of doubtful policy and 
constitutionality at a time when money 
is wanted immediately to pay the coat 
of war. The result of this calm and 
statesmanlike discussion is apparent in 
the decisive vote by which the proposed 
tax of one-quarter of 1 per cent. on the 
gross receipts of corporations was re- 
jected. 
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Mr. Allen, the Populist Senator from 
Nebraska, said in the debate last week 
on the war-revenue bill: “We shall be 
guilty of cowardice, inexcusable coward- 
ice, if we transmit to another generation 
an enormous debt. The people desire to 
pay as they go, if possible, and it is 
easily possible to do so now.” The ques- 
tion arises, What is meant by transmit- 
ting a debt to another generation? The 
usual term of a generation is thirty- 
three years. The civil war left us with 
a bonded debt of $2,381,000,000, of which 
about $800,000,000 was extra and unne- 
cessary cost due to the use of irredeem- 
able paper money. It was all paid off 
and extinguished except $650,000,000 
within twenty-five years. The whole 
would have been paid within the period 
of that generation but for unnecessary 
changes in our revenue laws, and the 
introduction of “blatherskite,” like that 
of Senator Allen, into our financial sys- 
tem. Not a dollar of the great civil-war 
debt would have been transmitted to the 
next generation if things had been allow- 
ed to take their natural course, and if 
free coinage of silver had not been 
forced like a hell-broth to boil and bub- 
ble in our national politics. Now Mr. 
Allen (and he is only parroting the 
lingo of the Democratic caucus) depre- 
cates the transmission of the present 
war debt to the next generation. It is 
true that the end of the present war is 
not yet in sight. It may possibly last 
two years, but the scale of expenditure 
must be much less than that of the civil- 
war period. It is safe to say that five 
years, under any respectable system of 
finance, would suffice to wipe out all the 
debt that the war can bring, and also 
much of that which existed before. Pile 
on the taxes. There is no objection to 
that. The nearer you can come to the 
policy of “pay as you go,” the better. 
What we insist upon is that the Trea- 
sury shall be provided with the means of 
paying as it goes—of meeting its demand 
obilgations as they arise, and not be 
driven to a suspension of specie pay- 
ments before the new taxes become pro- 
ductive. 





The present talk about an alliance 
with Great Britain grows out of two 
things, viz., our war with Spain and the 
recent seizure of Chinese ports by Ger- 
many and Russia. Do either or both of 
these events furnish a reason for an al- 
Hance in the technical sense with Great 
Britain? We see no such reason, Surely 
we do not need the assistance of any- 
body in a war with Spain. We have 
nearly five times the population of 
Spain and ten times the wealth, and al- 
though it may take us longer to get 
ready for war than we had anticipated, 
we should be ashamed to admit that we 
needed help from any other nationg As 
regards the Philippine Islands, we shall 
be better off without them than with 
them as a permanent possession. Hence 
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we need no help from Great Britain in 
that quarter in any event. As regards 
the Chinese ports, the policy of the Pow- 
ers which have secured a lodgment on 
the coast is not yet fully developed, and 
it would be the extreme of folly for us 
to assume that it is inimical to us be- 
fore that fact is assured; and even if 
it were so, it is by no means evident 
that it would be wise for Great Britain 
or the United States to make their at- 
titude a casus belli. Indeed, if an alli- 
ance of the kind proposed were likely 
to drag us into a war on the other side 
of the Pacific Ocean, that would be the 
best possible reason for abstaining from 
it. Moreover, the union of hearts would 
accomplish all that a union of hands 
could do in this quarter as elsewhere. 





The “Anglo-American alliance” is 
made the subject of some adverse criti- 
cism by Mr. Goldwin Smith. According 
to the newspaper report, he comments 
on the fact that while there are some 
sixty millions of Anglo-Saxons in the 
United Kingdom and the United States, 
there are as many Celts, Germans, Jews, 
negroes, and other people of miscellane- 
ous origin having much diversity of 
ideas and tendencies. It may be urged 
in reply to this that the unifying influ- 
ence of institutions and language is more 
powerful than these disintegrating 
forces, but it is not so easy to answer 
Mr. Smith’s question as to what would 
be the commercial basis of an alliance 
between protectionist United States and 
free-trade Britain. So, too, the nature 
of our government is unfavorable to for- 
eign alliances. With our system of Pre- 
sidential elections there can be little 
continuity of policy, or at least little 
dependence could be placed by a foreign 
Power on much continuity. Such a 
Power as Great Britain could not change 
her policy to suit the mutations of Ame- 
rican politics, and in Mr. Smith’s opinion 
the talk of an Anglo-American alliance 
by Mr. Chamberlain will come to no 
more than his talk about imperial fede- 
ration——a theme which has been under 
discussion for thirty years without gain- 
ing much ground. 





Even the Morgans and the Lodges 
have felt constrained to suspend abuse 
of England, in view of the present popu- 
larity of harmonious relations with the 
British nation. But it seems to be neces- 
sary that we should have some foreign 
country for our statesmen to “pitch 
into,” and Japan has succeeded to the 
place so long occupied by England. As 
it is both ridiculous and impolitic to 
charge the British Government with a 
purpose to seize Hawaii if we do not, 
the accusation is now brought against 
Japan. When the Senate committee on 
foreign relations made its report favor- 
ing the passage of the bill for annexa- 
tion, the asserted desire of the Japanese 





to seize and annex Hawaii was made 
part of the argument, and language was 
used that looked as if there were an 
American desire to affront Japan. The 
House committee on foreign affairs has 
also made a report in which a similar 
tone of offence towards Japan is em- 
ployed, apparently in order to provoke 
a desire to take for the United States 
something whick is alleged to be desired 
by Japan. In both reports the declara- 
tion is explicitly made that, unless the 
United States annex Hawaii at once, Ja- 
pan will gain control of the islands by 
encouraging a constant inflow of Japan- 
ese subjects trained as soldiers and as- 
sured of Government support. It is fur- 
ther asserted that Hawaii prevented the 
colonization of the islands by Japan only 
by refusing to permit more of her sub- 
jects to come to Hawaii as agricultural 
laborers. 





These extraordinary "accusations 
against a friendly nation have called 
forth a forcible reply from Japan. The 


‘charge that Japan contemplates the 


seizure of the islands, or their coloniza- 
tion with a view to securing overwhelm- 
ing influence, is denied. All that Japan 
has done is to complain, as it has a 
perfect right to do, that treaty stipula- 
tions with Hawaii regarding the im- 
portation of agricultural laborers have 
been violated by the Government of the 
islands, and to insist that it has a claim 
against Hawaii for damages, which it 
trusts will be attended to by the United 
States in case of annexation. It is ad- 
mitted that the question of annexation 
is one which concerns only the United 
States and Hawali, and it is declared 
that the only immediate interest which 
the Japanese Government has in the 
question whether annexation shall take 
place now or at some future date, is con- 
nected with her claims against Hawaii. 
The statement of Japan’s position closes 
with this cutting but justifiable appeal 
for fair play: 

“Apart from this, Japan’s attitude is one 
of friendly concern merely, and both her 
Government and her people await the result 
without apprehension that it will bring with 
it any disagreeable consequences for them. 
This being so—and impartial investigation 
will prove that it is so—it would seem to be 
no more than simple justice that Japan’s 
name should be omitted from the discussion 
of annexation, or, if it must be used, that 


its mention should not be coupled with an 
imputation of bad faith and double dealing.“ 





The speech of Gen. Woodford at the 
reception given to him in Brooklyn on 
Thursday evening was in excellent taste, 
furnishing a marked contrast to outgiv- 
ings of his predecessor in office when he 
returned from Madrid. Gen. Woodford 
said not a harsh word about the govern- 
ment to which he was accredited. He 
said nothing which could make him per- 
sona non grata at the Spanish court after 
a cessation of hostilities. He is still our 
Minister to Spain, although circum- 
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stances have interrupted the exercise of 
his functions. It is to be hoped that he 
may have the opportunity to return to 
his post, in which event he will have 
the respect of the European as well as 
of the American public. This he has 
earned by his untiring efforts to pre- 
serve peace while peace was possible, 
and also by refraining from using any 
words which might unnecessarily pro- 
long the war. He said that he consider- 
ed it desirable that Cuba should be free. 
He did not say that he considered it de- 
sirable that Spain should be humiliated 
or harmed in other respects. In refrain- 
ing from the use of harsh language he 
made himself the type of the best sup- 
port that the President now has in pro- 
secuting the war. His allusion to the 
union of the North and the South as an 
incident of the present war was very 
happy, coming as it did from one who 
had borne arms in the civil war. 


The first reciprocity agreement under 
the terms of the Dingley bill was con- 
cluded in Washington on Monday be- 
tween the United States and France. 
As an evidence of general friendliness, 
and as a movement, even a trifling one, 
in the direction of saner customs taxa- 
tion, the agreement is to be welcomed; 
but its practical effect cannot be great. 
The truth is, both countries had put up 
their. taxes on each other’s products to 
an enormous figure. After eight months 
of chaffering they have agreed to knock 
off a certain per cent. from the pro- 
visional duties, though the rates remain 
outrageously high. American lard, for 
example, is to pay $5 the 220 pounds, 
and pork $10. Canned meats will get 
off with $3 the hundred kilos. Fruits 
and woods will be taxed at varying 
rates, which seem low only in compari- 
son with the dizzy figures of the maxi- 
mum tariff from which they had been 
suffering. In return, France is to have 
her brandy admitted at $1.75 the gallon 
instead of $2.25, still wines at 35 cents 
instead of 40 and 50, and paintings and 
statuary at 15 per cent. ad valorem in- 
stead of 20. This art tax, after the ex- 
periment with free art in the Wilson bill, 
was a distinct return to barbarism. For 
the sake of reciprocity and to oblige 
France we now consent to cut off one- 
quarter of it, posing gracefully as three- 
quarters barbarian. We still cling to 
moccasins and blanket, and chew betel- 
nuts as before, but proudly point to the 
fact that we have washed the vermilion 
off our faces. But the process of clean- 
ing up and civilizing is a dangerous one 
for savages to enter upon, and if this 
French beginning is followed up, we may 
yet see the Dingleyites arrayed in full 
Parisian garb. 





Mr. Wanamaker has concluded his 
canvass against the control of the Re- 
publican State convention in Pennsyl- 





vania this week by Quay. He has de- 
livered sixty-seven speeches, and they 
have been really sixty-seven speeches— 
not the same speech given sixty-seven 
times. They have constituted the most 
remarkable revelation of machine me- 
thods ever known in the history of our 
politics. Most indictments of bosses 
have been framed by Independents, who 
had never known anything by experi- 
ence of the inside management of par- 
ties, and who consequently were open to 
the charge of talking about things re- 
garding which they were not informed. 
But Mr. Wanamaker was no Mugwump; 
on the contrary, he boasted at the out- 
set that he had never “scratched” the 
Republican ticket during all this long 
period when the Quay despotism was 
built up and corruption became the rule 
of the State. Nor was he a “doc- 
trinaire,”’ coming out of his closet with 
mere theories. On the contrary, he had 
long been the most liberal contributor 
to Republican campaign funds in Penn- 
sylvania, and everybody understood that 
he “knew what he was talking about.” 
Mr. Wanamaker’s canvass will not have 
been fruitless if the boss shall have his 
way in the convention. The exposures 
of Quay rule which the ex-Postmaster- 
General has made must render impos- 
sible the election of any man who is 
the mere tool of the Senator, and swell 
to great dimensions the vote for the 
Rev. Dr. Swallow, the “honest-govern- 
ment” candidate. All that Dr. Swallow 
needs to establish the severest charges 
which he brings against Quay is to quote 
the proofs already submitted by Mr. 
Wanamaker. 





It is extremely edifying to learn from 
Platt, Tracy and Company that the 
complete control of the police force by 
Tammany puts the election this year 
and also the Presidential election of 
1900 in the hands of Croker. Was not 
this pointed out last year as one of the 
consequences of running: Tracy for the 
mayoralty? Was it not pointed out be- 
fore that time, when the new charter 
was under consideration, as one of the 
consequences of consolidation? Over 
and over again, not only in the news- 
papers, but even in the Platt Legisla- 
ture by Platt men, it was predicted that 
the creation of a Greater New York 
meant the creation of a great Tammany 
city, with enormous patronage, and with 
supreme power over election machinery, 
till after the next Presidential election. 
But Platt and Tracy refused to pay any 
heed to these warnings, for reasons of 
their own. They would not consent last 
year to have the new city put into the 
hands of honest men till after the Pre- 
sidential election. Why? Because they 
thought they could get more for the 
“organization” from Tammany than they 
could from Seth Low. They are reaping 
what they themselves sowed; and the 
more noise they make about it, the 
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more clearly will they make it appear 
that they are among the worst enemies 
the city has ever had. 





The action of the Presbyterian Gene- 
ral Assembly in the McGiffert heresy 
case goes far to confirm the view of 
those who held that the denomination 
was so exhausted by the Briggs trial 
that it would be long before another 
like it would be seen. With a calm re- 
nunciation of the duty of enforcing disci 
pline, the Assembly turns over the whole 
matter to Prof. McGiffert, begging him, 
if he cannot “reconsider” his views (re- 
cant, they used to call it), to withdraw 
from the church in peace. This is very 
likely not the end of the affair, but it 
is sufficiently remarkable as it stands. 
The Assembly seems tacitly to have ac- 
quiesced in the bold utterances of a 
Western Presbyterian clergyman of 
prominence, who lately declared that it 
was impossible for the denomination to 
expel men for holding opinions like 
those of Prof. Briggs. The implication 
is that there are too many of them In the 
Presbyterian Church to make their trial 
for heresy expedient while other 
churches stand ready to welcome them 
with open arms. As for Prof. McGiffert, 
he had before announced that his opi- 
nions had been maturely formed, and 
that he would not go out unless put out. 


It is almost a year since the war be 
tween Greece and Turkey, but the Turk- 
ish troops are only now beginning to 
evacuate Thessaly. The delay has been 
due to the difficulties attending the 
Greek loan to pay off the Turkish in- 
demnity. By the treaty of peace, evacua- 
tion was to begin one month after the 
loan was issued. Under the circum- 
stances, this loan had to have an inter- 
national guarantee, and the obstacles in 
the way of getting the Powers to act in 
harmony on any subject were doubled 
when the subject was a financial one. 
England offered to float the whole loan 
in the open London market, but this 
did not suit Russia and France at all. 
Their citizens must have a share of the 
pickings. The bonds must be allotted 
between the three countries, and sub- 
scriptions made on a fixed basis. This 
brought up the troublesome question of 
exchange, and the Russians and French 
insisted upon a certain arbitrary rate, 
slightly different from the actual quota- 
tions in Paris and St. Petersburg. After 
some expostulation and grumbling, Eng- 
land conceded this, with the result that 
London bankers have had to pay an ap- 
preciable per cent. more for their Greek 
securities than did their French and 
Russian confréres. But the Turks are 
actually picking up their traps and leav- 
jng Thessaly, and this is a relief well 
worth purchasing at a slight discrimina- 
tion against London, so Mr. Curzon and 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach say. 
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AGGRANDIZEMENT OR HONOR. 


There are many signs that the policy 
of retaining whatever territory we may 
occupy in the war with Spain will soon 
become a political issue. Such a policy 
has been, of course, advocated from the 
beginning by a certain element, but the 
mere fact that it has been supported by 
a number of newspapers and Congress- 
men is not in itself alarming. What 
is significant is that speakers and writ- 
‘ ers who a few weeks ago dwelt on the 
purity and unselfishness of our motives 
in attacking Spain, and repudiated all 
thought of grasping the possessions of a 
weaker people for our Own use, are now 
silent upen these aspects of the case. 
They now begin to consider how we can 
administer the government of the Philp- 
pine Islands, and intimate that Porto 
Rico would serve as security for the 
payment of an indemnity by the Span- 
iards. It is reported from Washington 
that the authorities now feel that the 
Cubans have so little capacity for self- 
government as to make it necessary for 
our forces to occupy their island for a 
considerable period. One correspondent 
declares that the belief is becoming pre- 
valent that the inhabitants of the Spa- 
nish islands that will fall into our hands 
will not be able to maintain govern- 
ments of their own “in less than a gen- 
eration.” It is hardly necessary to say 
that the retention of conquests for a 
generation is not likely to be followed 
by their abandonment. 

But while it may be easier to hold on 
to what we conquer than to let it go, and 
while the pressure in favor of this course 
will be tremendous, if we are to regard 
our honor we have no choice in the 
matter. The very best and soundest ele- 
ments in the country were brought to 
the support of the war wholly through 
appeals to their humanity. They came to 
believe, many of them very reluctantly, 
that to expel the Spaniards from Cuba 
was an act of mercy, and was a sacred 
duty imposed upon us by Providence. 
They felt, as the God-fearing people of 
the Northern States felt concerning the 


negroes during the civil war, that the 
Almighty commanded the liberation of 
an oppressed people even at the cost of 
bloodshed, and the suggestion that a 
profit was to be made out of the trans- 
action would have seemed to them little 


short of blasphemy. The Southerners 
felt in 1861, as the Spaniards do now, 
that the war was an attempt to take 
away their property, but that result was 
in the eyes of the people of the North 
purely incidental. Unless the clergy 
and other representatives of the most 
upright public opinion throughout the 
land have been outrageously insincere 
in their recent utterances, the expecta- 
tion of turning the Spanish revenues 
into our own pockets did not so much 
as occur to them. Nor is it too much to 
say that had it not been for the attitude 
of this element in the community, the 





sensational press would hardly have 
been able to hurry the Government into 
premature hostilities. In that sense the 
religious people of the country are large- 
ly responsible for the conduct of the 
war. Their consent made the war pos- 
sible, and they are entitled to insist that 
it shall be carried on for the righteous 
ends for which it was declared. 

To the attainment of these lofty and 
unselfish ends, and these alone, we are 
most overwhelmingly committed. The 
President declared in his message last 
December, in words that have the clear 
ring of sincerity, that forcible annexa- 
tion was not to be thought of; that by 
our code of morality it would be crimi- 
nal aggression. The joint resolution of 
Congress was adopted with practical 
unanimity, and it is worth while to re- 
peat the words of its explicit dis- 
claimer: 

“The United States hereby disclaims any 
disposition or intention to exercise sove- 
reiguty, jurisdiction, or control over said 
island, except for the pacification thereof, 
and asserts its determination, when that is 
accomplished, to leave the government and 
control of the island to its people.” 

It is true that this self-denying or- 
dinance does not constitute a rule of in- 
ternational law. We are at war with 
Spain, and no other Power has any le- 
gal right to call us to account for the 
disposition which we may make of con- 
quered territory. But it was a volun- 
tary proclamation to the nations of the 
world that our motives in engaging in 
the war were unselfish. If we proceed 
to appropriate the Spanish possessions, 
we shall have lied to humanity. We 
were not required to assert the disin- 
terested character of our motives, but, 
having done. so, honor commands that 
they shall remain disinterested. It will 
be idle to maintain that changed cir- 
cumstances have relieved us of a moral 
obligation. He that sweareth to his own 
hurt and changeth can make no claim 
to honor; nor in fact have the circum- 
stances changed. The course of the 
war has been just such as was foretold 
by intelligent observers, and the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of the Spanish 
colonies has in no respect been altered. 
Doubtless many foreign spectators cyni- 
cally predict annexation by the United 
States. That is because they believed 
we were lying when we declared that 
nothing was further from our intention. 
Shall we confess that they were right 
in this belief? 

But it is the people of this country 
who supported the war on purely hu- 
manitarian grounds that should most in- 
dignantly protest against its being made 
a war of conquest. They are in the po- 
sition of men who have set forth on 
what was advertised as a life-saving en- 
terprise, and suddenly find that a num- 
ber of their companions are determined 
to convert it into a piratical voyage. It 
is high time for these people to awake 
to the responsibility which they have as- 
sumed, They have let the fire be kindled, 





and it is theirs to see that it does not 
spread. If they can hold the Government 
to its professions, we shall in a novel 
and glorious way secure peace with ho- 
nor. For a nation to keep its pledged 
faith may not seem anything to boast 
of, but in this case it will be, as things 
go in this world, a splendid achievement. 
Few more honorable deeds will have 
been recorded in history. But if we 
break our faith, shame and dishonor are 
inevitable. No professions that we may 
hereafter make, however solemn, will be 
listened to except with contemptuous in- 
credulity. If there ever is a time to 
prove that righteousness exalteth a na- 
tion, it is now. If territorial aggrandize- 
ment ever involves national dishonor, it 
is when such professions as we have 
made are repudiated. 








THE NEW GREENBACK: DIVER- 
SION. 
_ A correspondent writing to us from 
Burlington, Iowa, draws attention to the 
recent speech of Senator Turpie on the 
war-revenue bill. Our correspondent is 
a Democrat, but he does not approve of 
Mr. Turpie’s position on the currency 
question, which is that of a Greenbacker, 
pure and simple. “The proposed issue 
of legal-tender notes,” said Mr. Turpie, 
“is itself alone, of all means of borrow- 
ing, the most patriotic and the least ex- 
pensive to the taxpayer. It is a loan, a 
voluntary loan, without interest, by the 
people to the Government, of $150,000,- 
000 during the next fiscal year, for an 
indefinite period, determinable by the in- 
cident of redemption or retirement.” 
There is perhaps more “politics” in 
this speech than appears upon the sur- 
face. It was made very plain by the 
movements of Mr. Bland in the House 
that the leaders of the Democratic party 
are planning a change of the financial is- 
sue from silver to greenbacks. There is 
evidence also, to a discerning eye, that 
if silver cuts any considerable figure in 
the next national platform of the party, 
it will not be in the rigid form of un- 
limited coinage at 16 to 1, but rather in 
the shape of bimetallism at some inde- 
terminate ratio—that is, if the leaders of 
the party in Congress can control the 
convention. They want to make a plat- 
form upon which all Democrats in New 
York, and in the East generally, can 
unite, and they know that this can never 
be done on the platform of 16 tol. It is 
necessary, however, to hold together the 
great army of opponents of Trusts and 
monopolies, who voted for Bryan and 
free silver because they considered them 
the most nauseous possible dose to the 
“money power.” What is more likely to 
satisfy these people than a proposal to 
issue greenbacks to pay the expenses of 
the present war? Coupling this with a 
proposal to “coin the seigniorage” gives 
the color of silver to the whole scheme, 
and the color is all that is necessary for 
popular consumption. But, in fact, coin- 
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for issuing greenbacks. It bears no 
more resemblance to free coinage of sil- 
ver than it does to three-card monte. 
To discerning minds, however, green- 
backs are to be preferred because they 
are redeemable at 100 cents to the dol- 
E lar, while silver, under the terms of free 
4 coinage, is redeemable only in itself, 
which may be fifty cents per dollar, more 
2 or less. 


g Senator Turpie’s speech in favor of 


greenbacks as a method of financing the 
present war is perhaps a part of the 
scheme to reunite the Democrats in the 
next Presidential campaign by modify- 
ing the silver issue and laying Mr. Bryan 
on the shelf. The question whether the 
party will accept greenbacks in place of 


a silver, and whether the Gold Democrats 


will come back to their allegiance when 


= the platform of 16 to 1 is abandoned, is, 


however, more than doubtful. The ques- 
tions presented are extremely subtle. 
The proposition to issue greenbacks for 
war expenses is not coupled with any 
suggestion that specie payments be sus- 
pended. Nor is it accompanied by any 
means for maintaining redemption. The 
tendency of fresh issues of greenbacks 


a to cause a suspension is obvious, but 


the law requires that redemption in gold 
shall continue, and nobody has been bold 


A enough to propose a change of policy in 
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that regard. The present Secretary of 
the Treasury has the same power to re- 


: plenish his coffers that Secretary Car- 


lisle exercised. The coin-purchase act is 
still in full force. Nobody has proposed to 
repeal it, and we may be sure that Secre- 
tary Gage will exercise his powers under 
it if other measures shall fail. That 
act is not the best possible means of ad- 
ministering the finances of a war. It is 
awkward, roundabout, and expensive. 
It tends to produce temporary panics, 
and it causes the Government to pay 
higher rates of interest than are ne- 
cessary. Congressmen who are making 
plans for a political campaign are in- 
different whether the Government pays 
3 per cent. or 5 or 10. What concerns 
them is not the rate of interest actually 
paid, but the rate apparently paid. If it 
can be made to appear that greenbacks 
are a cheap method of carrying on the 
war, because they draw no interest, and 
if the operation by which the Treasury 
redeems them can either be obscured, or 
treated as reprehensible (as was the case 
during the Cleveland administration), 
then the fact that they are the most 
expensive means of obtaining money 
either in peace or war will give the 
Democratic politicians no concern. 
Senator Turpie’s plan received a se- 
vere rebuff from Senator Lindsay of 
Kentucky, who made it sufficiently plain 
that the Gold Democrats are not to be 
attracted to one scheme of depreciated 
currency by the withdrawal of another. 
He showed that the greenback currency 
issued during the civil war was the most 
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expensive form of debt incurred by the 
Government, since it led to an inflation 
of prices by which the cost of the war 
was swollen unnecessarily by hundreds 
of millions of dollars. He showed that 
the issue of new greenbacks would be a 
temptation to speculators to “raid the 
Treasury,” which they would avail them- 
selves of as long as the fresh supplies 
lasted, or until the Government was 
compelled to suspend. Asked by Sena- 
tor Tillman what would happen if the 
war should continue two or three years 
and if European Powers should become 
engaged in it, he replied: 

“The war will not go on for two or three 
years, unless we break down our credit at 
the outset of the war, and that I am op- 
posed to doing. We shall sell bonds and get 
money for them. Our credit will be as good 
as gold, and we shall pay our debts in gold, 
and at the end of the war we shall have 
conducted it on the very cheapest possible 
basis. We may become involved with con- 
tinental Powers, and the time may come 
when we cannot go further on a coin basis, 
either gold or silver, and when we shall be 
compelled to come to the issue of green- 
backs. When that time comes we shall do 
it. Whatever necessity demands will be 
done. It will be done without complaint. 
And those who are alive at the end of the 
war will be charged up with the debt. But 
we cannot promote that state of affairs. We 
cannot discredit ourselves at the very outset 
by resorting to a currency which is in the 
nature of a forced loan by issuing notes pay- 
able on demand, and putting no money in 
the Treasury to pay them when demanded. 

Senator Lindsay here gave admirable 
expression to the views of the Gold 
Democrats and of the great body of In- 
dependents who cast their votes for Mc- 
Kinley in the last campaign. They are 
not to be seduced from the principles 
of sound money by a mere change from 
free coinage of silver to free issues of 
greenbacks, with undefined and hap- 


hazard means of redemption. 


THE FARMER AND THE WHEAT 
CROP. 

During the four or five weeks ending 
with the month of June, this country’s 
commercial fortunes for the coming sea- 
son are staked very largely on the wea- 
ther in the wheat-belt. As a general 
rule, at least two-thirds of the annual 
wheat production of the United States 
consists in the so-called “winter crop,” 
which is planted in the Middle and 
Southern grain-producing States during 
the autumn, and is harvested, ordinarily, 
about the close of June. 

It is hardly essential to point out the 
enormous influence which will be ex 
erted, in many directions, according as 
the crop of 1898 is great or small. It is 
only necessary to recall the profound in- 
fluence which the grain market situation 
of 1897 and 1896 has already had on our 
interior trade and foreign commerce. 
The still more remarkable episode of 
1879 and 1880 is another proof that like 
causes may be relied upon to produce 
like results. That the extraordinarily 
urgent export demand for wheat—which 
in the past ten months has drawn from 
our home supplies fifty million bushels 
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more than were taken in the same pe 
riod a year ago—will be repeated for 
another season, is hardly to be ex- 
pected, It was made possible this sea- 
son only by the remarkable coincidence 
of drought in India and Australia, 
wholesale destruction by insect pests in 
Argentina, a wet harvest in France, 
and an actual inundation of the wheat- 
fields of Austria and Hungary, almost 
at the moment when the grain was 
ready for the sickle. But although ac- 
tual famine conditions need not be 
again expected, there is good reason to 
look for a steady export market at prices 
highly remunerative tothe farmer. This 
was the experience of 1880, after the fa- 
mous European harvest failure of the 
year before. The grain-growing world 
produced in 1880 at least 200,000,000 
bushels more of wheat than it had pro- 
duced in 1879, and of this increase 49,- 
000,000 bushels was contributed through 
an increased yield in the United Stata. 
Yet the average American price for 
wheat in 1880 was only moderately be- 
low the average of the year preceding, 
and the total exports from our 1880 
crop actually increased several million 
bushels. 

Recent estimates of the condition and 
acreage of the growing wheat crop have 
been extremely favorable. That the area 
planted should have been greatly in 
creased, when the winter wheat was 
sown with the market price at a dol- 
lar a bushel, and the spring wheat dur 
ing a market range of $1.25, is certainly 
not surprising. The Agricultural De- 
partment’s recent estimate of planted 
acreage is interpreted by the experts to 
mean a total increase in the area of no 
less than 10 per cent. The high prices 
of 1879 were followed by an increase, 
on the Government’s estimate, of 14 per 
cent. in the acreage of the ensuing year, 
so that this preliminary estimate for 
1898 is at all events not Akcessive. The 
further reckoning of the optimists that, 
with present conditions maintained up to 
the harvest, a total American crop might 
be expected of 700,000,000 bushels, against 
an estimated 580,000,000 In 1897 and the 
maximum of 680,000,000 (commercial es 
timate) in 1891, is interesting, though 
hardly yet a matter on which to base 
positive expectations. The season's wea- 
ther conditions are yet to be defined. 
But the essential point Is that the situa- 
tion is such as probably to warrant con 
fidence in a profitable market even for a 
heavy crop—something which our farm- 
ers failed to witness in the long and 
trying period from 1889 to 1897. 

With such possibilities in mind, it is 
natural that the calling of grain-produc- 
tion should at present be discussed in 
a very different tone from that to which 
we have recently been accustomed. No- 
thing would convince the farmer and his 
advocates in legislation, during the time 
when all the world was raising wheat 
and was fortunate in its harvests, that 
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the low price of his staple was not due 


to other than agricultural causes. He 
linked the decline in wheat with the de- 
cline in silver, and shut his eyes reso- 
lutely even to market movements in 
which the price of the metal and the 
price of the cereal moved in exactly op- 
posite directions. In particular, he de- 
clared—and in this argument there was 
more plausibility than in any other— 
that the population of the grain-con- 
suming world was growing rapidly, and 
that, therefore, demand for wheat must 
have increased so far as to prevent a 
decline in price unless under other eco- 
nomic causes. 


The experience of the past year is of 
the utmost value in disposing of this ar- 
gument. Of course, the grain-consuming 
population of the world has been con- 
tinuously increasing; but so also has the 
annual food product of the world. It is 
quite impossible that both should in- 
crease in equal ratio, nor indeed is it 
possible to determine with any close ap- 
proach to accuracy the ratio in which 
either is increasing. But there is one 
test which, when applied with reasona- 
ble caution, is infallible. The wheat 
trade keeps itself well advised of the 
amount of grain in storehouse at the 
principal markets of the world. If these 
unsold supplies increase with great ra- 
pidity, at a time when every grain-pro- 
ducer and grain-dealer is trying to force 
a market, the conclusion may safely be 
reached that the year’s output of wheat 
bas exceeded the needs of the year’s con- 
sumers. When this happens, new con- 
sumers must be sought at a lower range 
of prices, and this is exactly what oc- 
curred between April, 1892, and April, 
1894, when the world’s “visible supply” 
of wheat, already much above the ave- 
rage, increased no less than forty mil- 
lion bushels. The price of whéat on the 
American farm fell to 49 cents a bushel, 
and the planted area of wheat was re- 
duced throughout the world. But on top 
of this reduction in the acreage came 
two seasons of disastrous harvest wea- 
ther. The stock of wheat in granary at 
the world’s open markets, by the same 
trade estimates, has fallen no less than 
83,000,000 bushels between the spring of 
1894 and the spring of 1898. In short, 
the world’s grain product, which beyond 
any reasonable question had been in- 
creasing, up to 1895, far more rapidly 
than the increase in bread-eating popu- 
lation, has now decreased sufficiently to 
allow the equilibrium to be more than 
restored. 

The periodical hardship and discon- 
tent of the average farmer, from which 
for a season he has now emerged, may, 
in our judgment, be directly traced to 
two peculiarities in his habit of manag- 
ing and forecasting his business. He is 
very apt to consider his own country as 
the only market which fixes the price for 
his crop of wheat; therefore, he often 
does not perceive that an exceptionally 





heavy foreign crop; competing with ours 


in the export market, works surely in 
the direction of lower prices, whatever 
be the domestic crop conditions. In the 
second place, he has usually no other 
disposition to make of the profits of a 
season of high prices than to buy more 
land and plant more grain. But with 
upwards of four million separate farms 
in the United States, it may be readily 
imagined what results might be expected 
if the entire body of men engaged in 
such an industry were to engage even 
moderately in a policy of expansion. The 
result is apt to be not only that the ave- 
rage price of the farmer’s product falls 
abruptly in the next few years, but that 
he has nothing to show for his earnings 
of the profitable year except some in- 
creased acreage which he thinks he is 
farming at a loss. 

These tendencies are so deeply rooted 
in the agricultural mind, not only here 
but throughout the world, and not only 
now but throughout the history of farm- 
ing, that it would be too much to hope 
that a more intelligent system might 
prevail. The American farmer is, how- 
ever, now for the most part out of debt; 
he and his creditors both learned the 
lesson of farm extension on 8 per cent. 
mortgages, and in that regard, at any 
rate, both will be wiser in the future. 
As for the actual results of 1897 and 1898, 
the wheat-farmer has probably done the 
most profitable business of any industry 
in the country. In his way, he is rich, 
and for the present rich in money. As 
the official returns have clearly proved, 
he is making liberal use even of the de- 
tested bank-deposit system. We can see 
very little opening, in such a situation, 
for Mr. Bryan or Senator Allen. 








WAR AS A LITERARY STIMULUS, 


The effect of the war upon the pub- 
lishing business has been much discuss- 
ed, though with no conspicuous agree- 
ment as to what the facts are, much 
less their explanation. If the book 
trade is alleged to be dull, the rejoinder 
is made that it is always dull at this 
time of year. About mere degrees 
of dulness it is impossible to debate en- 
tertainingly. Behind this question of 
printing and selling books is the ques- 
tion of producing and reading them. 
How does the war affect writers? How 
does it influence readers? 

Here again the trumpet of the literary 
periodicals gives forth an uncertain 
sound, The Library Journal reports an 
immediate and general effect of the war 
upon the patronage of libraries. One li- 
brarian writes that his April circulation 
was the lowest ever recorded—“people 
are 80 busy reading ‘extras’ they have 
no time for books.” Another reports: 
“The war is killing library circulation 
—we cannot begin to supply the demand 
for books on Spain and Cuba, and peo- 
ple simply won’t have anything else.” 





But the London Academy contends that, 
while “war multiplies newspaper read- 
ers,” it “does not subtract from book 
readers.” Newspapers are bought, but 
are quickly thrown aside. Are books 
found strewn over the floors of trains? 
The fair inference is, the Academy gives 
us to understand, that books are not 
displaced by newspapers even in the ex- 
citement of war news. 

The reader makes the publisher, but 
it is the writer who makes the reader. 
Is war a deterrent to literary activity? 
Sir Walter Besant contends that it is 
not. He asserts for war as great an 
“awakening influence” upon the literary 
character as our war-for-war’s-sake par- 
ty claims for it upon the civic and moral 
character. His argument appears to be 
something like this: Literary genius is 
at its best when aroused; war arouses, 
therefore war is best for literary genius. 
To clinch this conclusion with histori- 
cal illustrations, he points to the fact 
that it was in the war-vexed years 
1793-1814 that Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Lamb, Byron, Scott, Landor, and Shel- 
ley enriched our literature. In the ear- 
ly thirties, on the contrary, a period of 
profound peace, English letters were at 
the lowest ebb. Q. E. D. 

The demonstration lacks something of 
being perfect, however. There is au- 
thority as good as Sir Walter’s for as- 
serting that genius is most creative in 
quiet. And the specific arousing effect 
of war upon Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
the others is far from being made out. 
Their age was one in which men were 
born accustomed to war. England had 
not known a settled peace for half a 
century. War had, in fact, taken its 
place as an expected and natural condi- 
tion, and thereby must have lost its 
especial stimulating power, if it ever 
had any. Moreover, one ad-hominem 
argument remains of which Sir Walter 
should be the last man to deny the 
deadly force. Granting that the war 
made Shelley and Wordsworth great 
poets, it left them unappreciated, unsold 
poets. Their works were for years a 
drug on the market. It might have 
been worse if there had been no war, 
but war did not at any rate save them. 
It cannot be described now as the sure 
road to literary success. Sir Walter’s 
Authors’ Society might have put money 
in the pockets of Lamb and Coleridge, 
but war certainly did not. We hope he 
is not prepared to divide the honors of 
authorship between war and his So- 
ciety. 

The simple truth about this whole 
subject appears to be that we must dis- 
criminate between one war and another. 
It cannot be denied that war has been in 
the past, and may be again, a means of 
stirring the national consciousness, and 
of stimulating men to all kinds of high 
and heroic activities, literary activities 
among them. A war of defence, a war 
of liberation, may well bring Tyrtean 
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strains from lyres that otherwise would 
have been mute. But that a war may 
also cause the muse, whether of poetry 
or history, to walk backward with avert- 
ed gaze, we know in our own history. 
Perhaps the two literary monuments of 
the Mexican war which will be longest 
read are the ‘Biglow Papers’ and Gen. 
Grant’s Memoirs; in the former a poet 
wrote as a spectator what in the latter a 
soldier wrote as an actor, that the war 
was an unjust act of aggression. No lack 
of ephemeral self-sure verse and dithy- 
rambic prose was felt at the time of the 
Mexican war, any more than there is 
in the present war; but such rockets 
soon fall to be kicked about the gutters. 

That our literary sense may be great- 
ly stimulated before we get through is 
surely possible. Our poets may mature 
with the war. But we should not ex- 
pect the benefit to be conrined to one 
only of the belligerents. Spain has a 
literary tradition that casts ours into 
the shade; she has a large body of re- 
spectable contemporary writers. They 
should certainly feel the quickening and 
fructifying influence of war, if Sir Wal- 
ter Besant is right. But Sefiora Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, speaking for them in the 
last number of the Revue des Revues, 
says that the war has brought them to 
a kind of sterile despair. ‘When a na- 
tion finds itself at the edge of a preci- 
pice,” she writes, “it is forced to with- 
draw its attention from its writers. 
Letters require a tranquil spirit.” We 
are bound to believe that the Spaniard, 
tasting the bitterness of war, is nearer 
the truth than the Englishman, know- 
ing it only as a spectacle. 





WHALEN AND THE CIVIL-SER- 
VICE LAWS. 


About a fortnight ago Mr. Croker’s 
wonderful Corporation Counsel assem- 
bled himself as a court of last resort to 
consider the civil-service laws of the 
State and their bearing upon the muni- 
cipal Civil-Service Commission. The re- 
sult of his deliberations was an “opi- 
nion” which declared unconstitutional 
the act passed by the last Legislature 
so amending the civil-service laws as to 
require each city of the State to submit 
its civil-service regulations to the State 
Civil-Service Commission for approval. 
The learned Whalen, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, set the law aside, and 
informed the municipal Commissioners 
that they could go ahead in their own 
way and fill the city service with good 
Tammany material without paying the 
slightest attention to this law’s provi- 
sions. In doing this he passed upon 
all existing civil-service laws, the State 
Constitution, the new city charter, and 
the intent of the Legislature, with va- 
rioug other incidental points, settling 
all of them offhand, apparently for all 
time. “It is my opinion,” he declared, 
“that it is your duty to proceed with the 
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administration of the matters confided 
to you as if the statute had not been 
passed. And, of course, the consequence 
follows that you have no duties as re- 
gards the State board, and need not sub- 
mit to that body your rules and regula- 
tions.” 


Instead of acquiescing in this “opi- 
nion,” the Civil-Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, through its Secretary, Mr. 
George McAneny, has sent to the Comp- 
troller an elaborate protest, in which the 
learned Whalen’s contentions are not 
merely disputed, but completely upset 
by citations from decisions by the courts. 
He is, in fact, left without a leg to stand 
upon, and notice is served upon the 
Comptroller that if he pays the salaries 
of city employees who may be appointed 
in the manner in which Whalen says 
they may be, any taxpayer can bring an 
action which will result in the recovery 
of the money thus paid from the Comp- 
troller personally, or from the sureties 
of his official bond. The points of Mr. 
McAneny’s communication can be sum- 
med up briefly. The law which Whalen 
declared to be unconstitutional was 
passed last spring, and, as we have said, 
it applies to “each city of the State.” 
In order to get rid of it, Whalen held: 
(1) That although the statute is drawn 
in general terms, it contains certain 
provisions that would have a special 
or local effect if applied to the city of 
New York, and that for this reason it 
must be considered a special act; (2) 
that, being in part special, and having 
failed to receive the approval of the 
Mayor of New York in the manner pre- 
scribed by the Constitution, the act, in 
its entirety, has no application in the 
city of New York; and (3) that, even 
though it were constitutional in all its 
parts, the city would be excluded from 
its operation for the reason that the 
charter provisions relating to the civil 
service form a special statutory system 
differing radically from the general 
State system, and are secure from any 
change by any other method than direct 
charter amendment. Mr. McAneny takes 
these points up separately, and with an 
overwhelming mass of judicial decisions 
shows that Whalen either did not have 
the most rudimentary knowledge of his 
subject, or deliberately ignored the un- 
broken record of the courts against his 
contentions. He even shows that a de- 
cision which Whalen quoted in his own 
support is obviously in direct antago- 
nism to his position. In fact, the case is 
virtually closed against Whalen by Mr. 
McAneny when he quotes the Constitu- 
tion’s definition of special city (as dis- 
tinguished from general) laws, “those 
which relate to a single city, or to less 
than all the cities of a class.” 

There has never been any doubt that 
the act of 1898 was a general law and 
was also in entire harmony with the 
State Constitution and with the new 








charter. Mr. McAneny makes this plain 
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with a painstaking array of evidence 
which should have its effect upon even 
Whalen. He shows that from the out- 
set the regulation of the civil service in 
New York has been considered a State 
function; that the new Constitution has 
a provision which was put into it for the 
express purpose of securing a general 
and uniform system of State control; and 
that the act of 1898 was concelved and 
made law with the avowed intent of 
establishing this system. As for Wha- 
len’s childish contention that the new 
law does not apply to this city because 
it was not submitted to the Mayor for 
approval, that is, as Mr. McAneny says, 
“a novel one.” It is Whalen’s inven- 
tion, and as such can scarcely outweigh 
the constitutional provisions on the 
subject. 

In regard to the sections of the new 
charter, Mr. McAneny shows that these, 
instead of providing, as Whalen claims, 
a system “differing sharply in many re- 
spects from the State civil-service sys- 
tem,” were drawn by the Charter Com- 
mission, as its members themselves de- 
clared, “on the lines of the present law ”’ 
The law referred to was that of 1883, or 
the only general State law in existence 
at that time. The only subsequent law 
which was inconsistent with this statute 
was the Black “starchless”’ act of 1897, 
which the new act of 1898 has repealed 
so far as it applies to cities. The charter 
provisions did not supersede or anta- 
gonize the general law, but supplement- 
ed it. One of the most amusing of Wha- 
len’s contentions was that the law vio- 
lated the sacred “home-rule”’ principle. 
This is well disposed of by Mr. McAneny 
as follows: 

“At the time the Constitution was adopted, 
the civil-service rules in every city of the 
State were subject to the approvai of the 
central State authority, and remained so 
subject for three years. The framers of the 
amendments could not possibly have de- 
signed a change in this relation. On the 
other hand, they sought to strengthen and 
guarantee it. It would be as well to talk 
of ‘home rule’ in the conduct of elections, or 
of primaries, or excise control. The local 
interests of the city are fully protected. The 
present act does not, as the Corporation 
Counsel states, ‘remit to the discretion of 
the State Civil-Service Commission the 
power of prescribing to the Municipal Civil- 
Service Commission rules and regulations.’ 
It is for the local authorities still to pre 
scribe, and it is the sole power of the State 
commission to approve or disapprove. There 
is an obvious propriety in giving to a com- 
mission which has the broad power of inves- 
tigation conferred by sections 15 and 16 of 
the act of 1883 this complementary right and 
duty. Their function in this regard is to 
secure uniformity and proper compliance 
with the constitutional and statutory provi- 
sions; nothing more.” 

There is no escape for the Tammany 
government. It must obey the law, and 
must consent to have the municipal ser- 
vice regulated and controlled in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law. If 
the local Croker Civil-Service Commis- 
sion shall make rules and regulations 
which the State commission refuses to 
approve, it will be impossible to put 
them in operation, for the men appoint- 





ed under them cannot be paid by the 
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city. It is hard luck, but it must be 
borne as patiently as possible. The Boys 
must grasp the fact that, able as Wha- 
len is in the manufacture of “opinions,” 
he is not the court of last resort, and he 
is not competent, therefore, to set aside 
the Constitution and the laws. 


AN INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBITION 
IN LONDON. 


LONDON, May 19, 1898. 


The severest blow the Royal Academy has 
yet received has been given it this spring. 
The evils of that institution have been pro-. 
claimed so often and so loud that one is as 
tired of hearing about them as about all the 
numerous other problems found impossible 
to solve. Various and many have been the 
endeavors to face and conquer them. There 
have been the active crusades, agitating for 
Royal Commissions and Parliamentary in- 
terference. There have been the new so- 
cieties and galleries giving rival exhibitions, 
from the old Gresvenor, that, for a while, had 
at least the merit of being amusing, to the 
New English Art Club, that might work to 
better purpose were it less intolerant and 
prejudiced in its standards. The trouble is 
that, hitherto, if criticism has been plenti- 
ful, no practical effort has been made to im- 
prove upon Royal Academical methods. 
When the evils denounced come to be ex- 
amined, they are found to relate chiefly to 
the annual exhibition. I do not suppose any- 
body really cares what the Academy does 
with the shillings collected at its door, or 
what social and pecuniary advantages are 
enjoyed by its members; and, anyway, these 
are matters which, so far, have been proved 
to be nobody’s business. For, if the Aca- 
demy is attacked as a private club, it pleads 
its responsibilities as a public institution; 
if its public character is impugned, it be- 
comes at once a private society, and so 
evades its critics. But it is different with 
the yearly exhibition supposed to be the 
most important and representative in Lon- 
don, and the way this exhibition is managed 
has long been a scandal among artists. The 
best places reserved for the pictures of mem- 
bers no matter what their quality, the roat- 
ed objection to anything that savors of style 
or distinction in the work of outsiders, the 
rejection or contemptuous treatment of the 
most distinguished contributions, the honor 
accorded to mediocrity, the overcrowding of 
the walls, the atrocious hanging that seems 
almost deliberate—these are mistakes, you 
might say, easily avoided. But they cha- 
racterize regularly every year the exhibition 
held by the Academy, that loves to cater to 
the popular dealer in commonplace, to an ig- 
norant public, to publishers of the senti- 
mental anecdote and colored supplement. 
The result is that most people believe it to 
be simply an impossibility in a country like 
England, which, they say complacently, is 
not artistic, to get together a collection truly 
representative of modern art. But now, 
without any preliminary advertisement or 
“booming,” a society has quietly arisen to 
demonstrate by its first collection submitted 
to the public that the thing is quite possible 
even in London. No attack has been made 


upon the Academy, but the show is the most 
powerful argument ever brought to bear 
against it. 

The new association is called the ‘‘Interna- 
tional Society of Sculptors, Painters, and 
Gravers,”’ and Mr. Whistler is President. 
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The exhibition is given at the Prince’s Skat- 


ing Club, Knightsbridge, turned into a gal- 
lery for an interval, now the skating season 
is well over. Three large, spacious rooms 
have been arranged, the walls covered with 
canvas of a cool, neutral green, canopies 
screening or tempering the excellent top 
light, and the pictures, seldom more than 
two deep, hung with some feeling for sym- 
metry and harmony, not by the perfunctory 
exhibition purveyor, but by artists for art- 
ists, the committee, which is very strong, 
having had the arrangement entirely in its 
own hands. Altogether, to enter the gallery 
seems like stepping into the Salon of the 
Champ de Mars, the London critics have 
been saying. But this is not quite true: at 
the new Salon you are overwhelmed by the 
size of the exhibition, you are oppressed by 
numbers. At Knightsbridge there are but 
three hundred and twenty-seven pictures, 
and the sculpture, the drawings, and the 
engravings are in proportion. 

That the interest does not depend wholly 
upon the gallery and the light and the hang- 
ing, you see at a glance. In the Academy 
you must seek out the good work; here you 
have to hunt for the bad. I do not mean 
to say that all the three hundred and twenty- 
seven paintings, all the sculptures, all the 
drawings, all the engravings, are master- 
pieces, Art, “reticent of habit,’’ is never so 
lavish in masterpieces. You would have to 
ransack the world’s great national gal- 
leries to produce as many. But there are 
a few things of supreme importance, while 
the average is distinctly high, distinctly in- 
teresting. I think it was Baudelaire who 
used to say that a man without a tempera- 
ment had no business to paint. In the paint- 
ings on the walls, if you cannot always dis- 
cern a temperament, you are certainly con- 
scious of the desire, the struggle to develop 
one. To the exhibitor, evidently, art is 
not the commercial commodity it is to Royal 
Academicians, but it has for aim the creation 
of beauty, the expression of personal emo- 


tion or feeling, even if the beauty has only | 


been seen through other men’s eyes, even if 
the emotion has been kindled at other men’s 
fires. The original artist does not appear 
every dey, and at Knightsbridge, as in Paris, 
or Munich, or New York, or anywhere else, 
there are dozens of students—intelligent and 
sympathetic, it may be—to the one great 
master. But to study the right thing in this 
day of cheap and vulgar ideals means much. 
Who would not rather have the Whistler- 
inspired portrait than the proverbial baby 
and mustard-pot? 

It adds immensely to the value of the col- 
lection that three or four artists who have 
had the most influence for good on the pre- 
sent generation should be represented. For 
this reason, it is only as it should be that 
two pictures by Manet have been hung. He 
is no longer living, it is true, but he was one 
of the earliest of the artists we call modern 
to take up and carry on the old traditions 
in the right way, and his painting has been 
in a large measure the inspiration of modern 
art. The two shown are not his finest; they 
have not the stupendous vigor of his “Bon 
Bock” nor the flower-like beauty of color of 
his little impression of “Bull-Fighters.” But 
the large ‘Vagabond Musicians’ has its 
charm as a tribute to the power of Velas- 
quez over a painter usually considered one 
of the most individual of the century; and 
never, to my knowledge, has the “Death of 
Maximilian” been told with such dramatic 
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force. At the Durand-Ruel gallery in Paris, 
where I first saw it, the canvas was probably 
too large for the room, for it seemed brutal, 
unduly literal in its realism: the fine color, 
the tragic movement in the figures, the 
dazzling sunlight on the hillside beyond, the 
concentration of all these elements into one 
memorable scene or impression, were lost. 
Stronger still has been the influence of Mr. 
Whistler, and here is a wonderful series by 
him, from the first pictures, the exquisite 
‘“Valparaiso—Blue and Gold,” the stately 
“Princesse du Pays de la Porcelaine,” the 
rich, flowing “Piano Picture,’”’ the stately 
‘Miss Rose Corder,” of the early years, when 
to laugh at them was to be in the artistic 
fashion, to the work done to-day, when the 
critics who laughed must admire if they 
would escape from ridicule themselves. And 
very beautiful are these three new can- 
vases: “Gold and Brown,” “Blue and Coral,”’ 
“Grey and Silver.” Their titles show that 
Mr. Whistler still finds in loveliness, in 
rhythm of color, the true painter’s poetry. 
The “Gold and Brown” is a portrait of him- 
self—an admirable likeness for those who 
think a likeness of paramount importance 
in a portrait; elegant, distinguished, a de- 
licious, low-toned harmony, as dignified as 
the little glimpse we have of Velasquez in 
his ‘‘Lances” or ‘‘Maids of Honor.’’ Other 
contemporary influences are M. Degas and 
M. Monet, and on the wall opposite this 
wonderful series are the ‘Ballet-Dancers” 
of the one, a characteristic landscape of the 
other: pictures seen before in London, I be- 
lieve, but not on that account any the less 
desirable and significant in the present col- 
lection. 

I have said enough to explain that the So- 
ciety is international not merely in name. 
Nor are the Frenchmen the only foreigners 
in the ascendancy, though there are besides 
M. Puvis de Chavannes, M. Besnard, M. 
Aman-Jean, who will no doubt make a still 
better showing next year, now they have 
learned that to send to London exhibitions 
is not necessarily to have their work reject- 
ed with scorn or skied with indifference. 
But artists of every other nationality have 
their places. There are the Dutchmen, Mes- 
dag, Van Toroop, with his strange, fascinat- 
ing mystical enigmas, so Oriental in draw- 
ing and sentiment, and, above all, Matthew 
Maris, whose little ‘“Montmartre” holds you 
with a spell more potent than that worked 
by many a larger canvas. The mystery here 
is all in the evasive, lovely color scheme of 
the tragic brown landscape, with its sono- 
rous notes of red where the grouped roofs 
take definite shape in the pervading gloom. 
It has the poetic elusiveness of all his work, 
but is not as vague and indefinite as some 
of his later pictures, in which it seems as 
if the painter’s visions were too dreamy, 
too incoherent to be recorded in paint. 
There are also the Germans, Von Uhde and 
Liebermann, on the one hand; on the other, 
the secessionists, mystics, idealists, what 
you will, but, as they are here seen, com- 
prehensible enough in the expresssion they 
find for their fancies: Franz Stiick, whose 
serpent-entwined woman is a symbol for 
“Sin” that a child could understand; Hans 
Thoma, whose “Adam and Eve” is presented 
with a child-like straightforwardness bor- 
rowed from the Primitives. There are the 
Scandinavians—Zorn, strong even to coarse- 
ness; Thaulow, with his beautiful studies of 
water in movement and of moonlight, al- 
ready exhibited at the new Salon. There are 
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the Italians, Segantini and Fragiacomo. 
There is one Belgian, Fernand Khnopff 


And there are the Americans, Mr. Alexan- | 


der, Mr. Truesdell, Mr. Lungren, and, most 
conspicvous among them, Miss Cecilia 
Beaux, whose first appearance in London has 
been a veritable triumph. Her portraits are 
a completi; revelation to a public that had 
never yet 28 much as heard her name. 


Whoever knows anything of London exhi- 


bitions must realize the stupendous novelty 
to the Londoner of one that represents so 
many different men and groups and coun- 
tries. But to turn to the British artists 
is to be again confronted with novelty. You 
look in vain for the popular favorites, for 
the painters who monopolize the line at the 
Academy, who are bought by the Chantrey 
Bequest, who reveal their incompetency or 
commonplace in the good strong light of the 
Tate Gallery. It is Glasgow that is the 
dominating element—Glasgow, disdained at 
Burlington House, grudged a sufficient space 
in the other London galleries. The most 
striking portraits are by Mr. Guthrie, Mr. 
Lavery, Mr. Walton; the landscapes by 
Mr. Macgregor, Mr. Patterson, Mr. Steven- 
son; the decorative arrangements by Mr. 
Henry and Mr. Hornel. I am afraid I must 
admit that these Glasgow painters are not 
altogether fulfilling the promise they gave 
some years back. They have not progress- 
ed. They have not produced the genius 
who, one confidently expected, must spring 
from their ranks. Their pictures sometimes 
degenerate into a mere mosaic, or pattern, 
without light, without atmosphere. They 
seem to have seen and felt little for them- 
selves at first hand. But in their work you 
cannot mistake the artistic effort, the striv- 
ing after style. Their paintings hung to. 
gether have invariably a decorative value. 
They are never discordant. They fill the 
room with a pleasant suggestion of rich, 
harmonious color. And who will say that 
this is no great matter whose eyes have 
been offended by the trivial anecdotes, the 
bald statement of fact, the garish hues of 
the typical English collection? 


At the Academy no one thinks of going 
into the little Black-and-White Gallery. It 
lies beyond the stairway leading down to 
the refreshment room, just where it is 
most convenient to turn one’s back upon 
its open door. But, indeed, there is no rea- 
son why one should cross the threshold. 
There is nothing to see. It is refreshing, 
then, to find at Knightsbridge a series of 
drawings and etchings and lithographs and 
wood-engravings as fine and complete and 
representative as any ever displayed at the 
Champ de Mars. It is out of the question 
to mention all the good work it contains, 
for there is not an exhibitor in this section 
who can be ignored. You can study the 
many remarkable experiments that have 
been made of late in color lithography and 
etching. You can enjoy some of the most 
distinguished illustrators of the day in 
their’ original designs. 


The sculpture, though but comparatively 
few examples are exhibited, is as noteworthy. 
The names of Rodin, St. Gaudens, and 
MacMonnies are a guarantee of its distinc- 
tion. And to describe the show in detail 
has been less my object than to explain 
what manner of show it is. For herein lies 
its importance. If the Society can but per- 
severe, if it can but continue as it has 
begun long enough to break down the bar- 
riers of British conservatism, in a few years 
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the Royal Academy will either have been 
reformed beyond recognition, or else have 
ceased to exist as an influence or factor in 
the development of art in this country. 

N. N. 


THE DUCHESS OF MONTMORENCY. 


PaRis, May 19, 1898. 

The name of Marie-Félice des Ursins is 
intimately connected with Chantilly. When 
she came to France and became Duchess of 
Montmorency she resided at Chantilly, which 
was not yet as sumptuous as it became under 
the Condés. She liked, when she could leave 
the court, to remain in the old domain of 
the Montmorencys; she felt the charm of “its 
waters, its woods,"’ which are mentioned 
with solemn emotion in the deed of gift made 
by the Duke d’Aumale to the French Insti- 
tute. 

She was born in Rome on November 16, 
1600. Her recent biographer, M. Monlaur, 
speaks in glowing terms of the family of 
Orsini. The daughter of Virginio Orsini 
(called in France ‘des Ursins’’), Duke of 
Bracciano, and of Fulvia Peretti, had for 
godmother Marie de Médicis, and was named 
Marie for her; the name of Félice was 
given to her for her uncle, Félice Peretti, 
who became famous under the name of Sixtus 
V. Marie de Médicis negotiated the mar- 
riage of her godchild with Henri II., Duke 
of Montmorency, son of the famous Con- 
stable. The house of Montmorency was one 
of the first in the kingdom. Montmorency 
called himself the “premier baron chré- 
tien.’ The marriage contract was signed at 
the Louvre on November 25, 1613, by King 
Louis XIII., the Queen Regent, and all the 
Princes of the blood. The marriage by 
proxy was celebrated in the Pitti palace in 
December. The brite was only thirteen 
years old, but she wis sent to France, and 
was met at Avignon by the old Constable. 
She visited Languedoc with him, and travel- 
led slowly to Paris, where she arrived before 
her husband. She saw him arrive at the 
Louvre, from a window where she stood with 
Louis XIII., who was then ten years old. 
She could admire him, in the midst of a 
fine retinue of gentlemen. The marriage 
took place at the Louvre. 

The young Duke of Montmorency was hand- 
some, elegant, witty; contemporaries speak 
of the sort of adoration which he inspired in 
all who approached him. He had long locks 
of fair hair, after the fashion of the time; 
his features were delicate, he was very 
slightly cross-eyed—an hereditary trait in the 
Montmorency family. His father had given 
him a severe education and prepared him 
for the life of a soldier. From his infancy 
he had been destined to the highest offices 
in the state; he became Grand-Admiral of 
France, Guyenne, and Gascony in 1612, duke 
and peer in 1613, Governor of Languedoc in 
1614. 

The author of the Life of the Duchess of 
Montmorency has found sundry documents 
in the Convent of the Visitation at Mont- 
pellier and in various monasteries at Nevers, 
at Moulins, at Annecy. The young Duchess 
spent much of her time in Languedoc, and 
when she became a widow, she retired to the 
Monastery of the Visitation, at Moulins, 
where she remained twenty-four years. Sis- 
ter Ducros describes her thus: 


“God had given to the Princess des Ursins 
a noble heart, never attached to anything 
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generous that she would have considered 
herself happy to lose everything for the 
glory or the good of what she loved: a chaste 
and pure heart, superior to all the pleasures 
of the senses; a tender, faithful, and constant 
heart, which never allowed itself any varia- 
tion. She was no sooner united to her amiable 
husband than she attached herself to him 
with all the strength and vivacity of her 
affections; and it may be said with truth 
that she loved M. de Montmorency with all 
the love that can be felt in this world, for 
she never loved any but him.” 

The same cannot be said of her amiable 
husband. He was the godson of Henri IV 
and had all the habits of the Béarnais. The 
Constable died in 1614, and his son had to 
leave for Languedoc; the young Duchess 
(she was only fourteen) remained alone. She 
wished to retire to Chantilly, but the Queen 
kept her at court. Her husband returned oc 
casionally to Paris, but only for a short time, 
for some court ceremony. Marie-Félice ac- 
companied the Queen to Bordeaux, to at 
tend the marriage of the King with a Spa- 
nish Princess; she found there her husband, 
and was present with him at the exchange 
of the princesses (Mme. Elisabeth was mar 
ried to the Infant of Spain, and Anne of 
Austria was married to Louis XIII). The 
return to Spain, with an escort which was 
a real army, in winter, took as much @ five 
months. A civil war was raging, but the 
rebels did not attack the Queen's army, say- 
ing that it would not do to attack people 
who were coming from a wedding. “The 
villages had been so pillaged by the disor- 
derly armies that it was a pitiful sight, says 
an eye witness.”’ 

At Poitiers Madame de Montmorency 
heard the news of the death of a brother, 
Cardinal Orsini. Louis XIII. and Anne of 
Austria made their solemn entry into Paris 
on the 16th of May, 1616. There Madame 
de Montmorency learned the news of the 
death of her father. The Duke de Mont- 
morency remained with her till the month 
of June, 1617, either in Paris or at Chantilly. 
He was not among the friends of Concini, a 
favorite of Marie de Médicis, and when 
Concini was killed in the court of the 
Louvre by Vitry, at the instigation of young 
Louis XIII., Montmorency, on hearing the 
news, was so overjoyed that he threw his 
purse to the bearer of the news. He did 
not, however, win favor with the King’s 
favorite, young Luynes, whe had been 
the mover in the conspiracy against Con- 
cini, and he spent most of his time in his 
government of Languedoc. Not without rea- 
son Richelieu afterwards said, ‘“‘The charac. 
ter of the House of Montmorency is so much 
impressed on the people there that they 
consider the name of the King imaginary.” 
Madame de Montmorency made a solemn en- 
try into Montpellier on the 16th of June, 
1617, with a brother of hers, Don Cosmo 
Orsini. (See the “ Entrée de Madame de 
Montmaurensi A Montpellier. Chez Jean 
Gilet, iraprimeur de roy, 1617."") From this 
date the Duke placed his wife (she was now 
nineteen) at the head of the administration 
of his household; she could choose her offi- 
cers, fix their duties and receive all their 
accounts. 

In the troubled times of the reign of Louls 
XIII., Montmorency found himself involved 
in many difficulties. The favor of Luynes, 
whom the King had made Duke and Con- 
stable, had much discontented him The 
young Constable died in 1621, and Montmo- 
rency, having taken an honorable part in 
the campaigns in Languedoc, hoped to ob- 











which was not great; a generous heart, so 


tain the Coupstable’s sword, which his father 
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had worn so long. After the peace of 1622 
(one of the peaces between the Catholics and 
the Protestants of France which were mere- 
ly truces), Montmorency and his wife spent 
some time at Chantilly. They gave there 
an asylum to the poet Théophile. The pavi- 
lion of Sylvia, restored by the Duke d’Au- 
male, is much visited by those who know 
the poet and have read his ode, ‘‘La Maison 
de Sylvie.’’ Théophile also composed an ode to 
the Duke. In all his verse he bestows on 
the Duchess the name of Sylvia. She was 
fond of poetry, and Louis XIII. himself wrote 
verses for her. The fashion of the time was 
to write portraits, and all Paris having made 
portraits of the ladies of the court, Louis 
XIII. reserved for himself the portrait of 
the Duchess: 

“Je vois ta renommée 

Semée 
Déja bien loin d'icy, 


D'un chacun estimée, 
Sage Montmorency."’ 


Note the words ‘‘Sage Montmorency.”’ 

Montmorency was in command of the fleet 
during the operations which took place be- 
fore La Rochelle and the island of Ré; he 
obtained a victory over Soubise, brother of 
the Duke de Rohan; he was all the more dis- 
pleased when Richelieu asked him to aban- 
don the title of High Admiral, which the 
stern Minister wished to abolish as well as 
the title of Constable, as he considered those 
high offices dangerous to the royal power. 
He took part, as Governor of Languedoc, in 
the last campaign against Rohan, after- 
wards conducted the French troops in Italy, 
and obtained a victory at Avigliana; he 
fought there most bravely, wounding Prince 
Doria with his own hand. He took Saluzzo 
and won another victory at Carignano. After 
the Italian campaign Montmorency was 
named Marshal of France. An edict inspired 
by Richelieu gave new institutions to Langue- 
doc and diminished the authority of the 
Governor; Montmorency was greatly irri- 
tated by this exercise of the Cardinal's 
power, and allowed himself to be drawn into 
the intrigues of the numerous enemies of 
the Minister, among them the King’s own 
brother Gaston and the Queen’s mother. 

Monsieur made overtures to Montmorency. 
The Duke would probably never have as- 
sumed an attitude of open revolt if he had 
not been worked upon by the Bishop of Albi, 
his evil genius, ‘‘who dragged him,’ says 
Richelieu in his Memoirs, ‘‘over the preci- 
pice.” The Bishop showed him the example 
of the Duke d’Rpernon, who had gained so 
much by having taken the part of the Queen- 
mother; he excited him against Richelieu, 
“the most ungrateful of men’’; he represent- 
ed to him that, in attacking Richelieu, he 
was defending the permanent interests of 
the state. Montmorency assembled the 
States, and at his request they signed a 
declaration in which they joined his cause; 
they thus signed their own abdication and 
the Duke signed his own condemnation. 

Did the Duchess incite her husband to an 
act which was one of high treason? Riche 
lieu'’s emissary and Richelieu himself 
thought so, and most historians have adopt- 
ed D’Hémery’s version, including Montmo- 
rency’s blographer, Du Cros. M. Montlaur 
has consulted other documents, the manu- 
script Memoirs of Sister Agnés du Cros 
{daughter of the biographer), who lived at 
Moulins with the Duchess after she became 
a widow; the Memoirs of the Abbé Cadestin, 
with many other letters and documents, 
and he rejects the view taken by Richelieu. 





Montmorency’s revolt made a gréat com- 
motion in the kingdom. The campaign 
against him was short; the regiment which 
Monsieur had promised him did not appear; 
only a few cities pronounced in his favor. 
Two armies, under Schomberg and Caumont- 
Laforce, were sent against him; he fought 
like a lion at Castelnaudary, receiving eigh- 
teen wounds. At the trial which took place 
at Toulouse, one of the witnesses, a captain 
in the royal army, declared that, “in the 
fight at Castelnaudary, seeing a single man 
charge through seven ranks and still fight 
at the seventh, he judged that that man 
could be only M. de Montmorency.” The 
Duke was made prisoner on the battle-field, 
and was condemned to suffer capital pun- 
ishment. Gaston’s accomplices were behead- 
ed or exiled; several were sent to the gal- 
leys; five bishops of Languedoc were deposed; 
the States were deprived of their preroga- 
tives; all the cities or castles which had par- 


| welpated in the revolt lost their fortifica~ 


tions. 

The Duchess of Montmorency was treated 
as a prisoner, but allowed to choose Moulins 
as her prison; she was conducted to the 
castle, and entered into communication with 
the superior of the Convent of the Visitation. 
From that time the life of Marie-Félice was 
entirely devoted to prayer; on the 9th of 
August, 1634, she entered the Convent of the 
Visitation, and for twenty-three years led a 
monastic life, though she remained in com- 
munication at times with the outside world. 
She died at Moulins June 5, 1666. The por- 
trait of her which is found in M. Monlaur’s 
volume, copied from an old picture, repre- 
sents her standing in the dress of a Sister 
of the Visitation. One of her hands is placed 
on a death’s-head, beside a crucifix. The 
features of the face are noble, the expression 
grave and stern. 

The author of this new Life enters into 
many details regarding the conventual life 
of Marie-Félice, which have no historical 
interest, but which many will find entertain- 
ing. It is to be regretted that he adopts 
throughout his work a sort of phraseology 
very common in purely religious writings of 
a certain class. His heroine was a woman 
of noble feelings, of character, capable of 
passion; he represents her as too subdued, 
too tame, and one might almost say too or- 
dinary. 


Correspondence. 


A PRAYER PAUSE. 


To rub Epiror or Tap NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of prayers in the churches 
for the preservation of our armies from the 
“violence of the enemy,” my family feel 
keenly that there is a casus omissus in the 
collect published by the Bishop of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in this diocese to 
be read by the clergy every Sunday. After 
praying for the safety of our brethren the 
soldiers and sailors, there follows this peti- 
tion, ‘And to such as may fall in battle or 
by sickness, of our brethren or of ‘our ene- 
mies, do Thou, O Lord, graciously grant the 
preparation of repentance unto life eter- 
nal,’ ete. We can all join in this very sin- 
cerely; but here comes our trouble. In San 
Juan, just before the bombardment by which 
several houses were destroyed, and we fear 
while it continued, was a young Spanish 
lady, a lovely girl, who has spent many 





weeks in our house, and of whom we are all 
very fond. She was in danger from the can- 
non of our fleet, for even if the women and 
children flee into the country, we learn that 
the townspeople are not regarded with great 
favor by “‘patriots’’ of those parts, who are 
apt to get excited on such occasions. Now, 
though I feel sure that our friend, who has 
many admirers in this country, where she 
has lived most of her girlhood, has less need 
of repentance in view of sudden death than 
some of our brethren who took part in the 
bombarding, yet all men are sinners, and 
we should like herto be included in our 
prayers if God is listening with particular 
attention on such occasions. Would it be 
disloyal to ask the clergyman to pause after 
the word “enemies” long enough to permit 
my family to add a silent petition, ‘‘and also 
Maria ——, who is not our enemy, but who 
is in great danger from the shot and sheli 
of our brethren aforesaid”? 
W. W. MONTGOMERY. 
RADNOR, PA., May 24, 1898, 





ROOTERS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: It may be that many an enthusiastic 
patron of “the national game” has turned to 
the ‘Century Dictionary’ to learn why he 
should be designated “rooter.’’ The great 
thesaurus does not, however, furnish the in- 
formation in a sufficiently clear manner. 
One must modify notions of orthography and 
turn to the verb ‘‘ rout!,’’ and thence’ deduce 
the truth that a “rooter” is a “‘shouter.” 

The citations of the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
might be augmented by reports of dialectal 
usage. Thus, rowt (rout) is “to cry fiercely” 
(Ray, ‘North-Country Words’); rout as a 
noun signifies ‘‘noise,”’ and “hoarseness” (}ea- 
cock, ‘Glossary of Words Used in the Wapen- 
take of Manley and Corringham, Lincoln- 
shire’); routers (pl.) are ‘‘fits of excitement” 
(Robinson, ‘Glossary of Words Used in the 
Neighbourhood of Whitby’); and rooter is an 
extravagantly good thing, ‘“‘a bumper, out- 
and-outer, stunner, topper, whopper” (Bau- 
mann, ‘Londinismen’). 

Prof. Pagley once advised the appointment 
of a Professor of Rooting; his candidate was 
skilled in elegant and engaging insincerities 
of language and of manner (Hall, ‘College 
Words and Customs’), so that it is clear that 
he had in mind an altogether different variety 
of action from that implied in our popular 
noun of agency. 

A second digression from the matter in 
hand is furnished in a pun perpetrated by 
the author of ‘Ginx’s Baby,’ which is perhaps 
unique and may be thought worth recollec- 
tion: 

“There is a Repair party, intermediating 
between Tories and Reformers—Radicals or 
Rooters let us call these latter if you like.” 

JAMES W. BRIGHT. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 


Notes. 


Little, Brown & Co. will soon issue ‘Mo- 
dern Political Institutions,’ by Simeon E. 
Baldwin, of the Supreme Court of -Con- 
necticut, 

M. F. Mansfield announces ‘Three Years in 
Savage Africa,’ by Lionel Decle, with an in- 
troduction by Henry M. Stanley; and ‘Voces 
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Academicez,’ by C. Grant Robertson, M.A., 
Fellow of All Souls, Oxford. 

‘Types of Literary Art, from Chaucer to 
Arnold,’ an introduction to English Litera- 
ture, by Andrew J. George, is in the press of 
Macmillan. 

R. H. Russell will hold back till the fall, 
for the sake of additions, ‘The Shadows of 
the Trees, and Other Poems,’ by Robert 
Burns Wilson. The volume will be adorned 
with twelve photogravure illustrations from 
nature by C. Grant La Farge. 

Ginn & Co. have nearly ready ‘Ausztige aus 
Luthers Schriften,’ edited by Prof. W. H. 
Carruth, of the University of Kansas. 

Mr. George J. Bayles, Ph.D. (Columbia), 
has begun issuing thin volumes on the 
Civil Church Law of the several States, 
leading off with New Jersey. The series aims 
to provide the clergy, church officers, and 
trustees with the law defining their duties 
in a form convenient for reference. Dr. 
Bayles is his own publisher at No. 111 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

From Messrs. Scribner we have received 
six more volumes of the London Gadshill 
Edition of Dickens's Novels, viz., ‘Little 
Dorrit,’ ‘Bleak House,’ and ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ 
all cared for by Mr. Andrew Lang in intro- 
ductions and brief notes. In his chat about 
‘Bleak House’ he discusses the novel with 
a purpose, and the ethics of Harold Skimpole 
as a portrait of Leigh Hunt. In that about 
‘Little Dorrit’ one remarks a fatal facility 
on Mr. Lang’s part for dropping into a 
foreign language: only the first and last 
(half-) pages out of eight are destitute of 
Latin or French larding. The same pub- 
lishers add a sixth volume to Carlyle’s ‘Fre- 
derick’ in their quite charming Centenary 
Edition; ‘The Bride of Lammermoor’ to the 
Temple Edition of the Waverley Novels; and 
a sixth volume, of verse, ‘The Flying Islands 
of the Night,’ to James Whitcomb Riley’s 
‘Poems and Prose Sketches,’ 

Mr. Laurence Hutton’s ‘A Boy I Knew, 
and Four Dogs’ (Harpers) has already had 
its applauding audience among the readers of 
St. Nicholas. It is frank and humorous auto- 
biography, yet portrays The Boy universal 
quite as much as The Boy particular. What 
city boy at least ever escaped, any more than 
the measles, the “‘one great superstition— 
to wit, Cracks,’ or the effort to avoid step- 
ping on the cracks in the pavement? Taken 
altogether, these reminiscences have an 
humble historical value in helping us to im- 
agine the New York of half a century ago; 
and the numerous portraits of The Boy’s 
connection, dogs included, greatly enhance 
the interest of the wholesome narrative. 

Miss Mary BE. Burt, author of ‘Literary 
Landmarks,’ has added to the numerous 
versions of tales of ancient Greece a read- 
ing-book for children adapted from a trans- 
lation of the “third book,’’ or reader, in use 
in the primary schools of Athens. It is a 
spirited prose version of the story of ‘Odys- 
seus, the Hero of Ithaca’ (Scribners), taken 
from the ‘Odyssey’ with a certain amount of 
literalness. The simplicity of the language 
is suited to children, but we cannot help 
thinking that Butcher and Lang’s admirable 
translation of the ‘Odyssey’ would be appre- 
ciated quite as easily as Miss Burt's by chil- 
dren who could understand the latter, and 
the advantage of the former on the score of 
English is, of course, beyond question. Mr. 
Howard Pyle’s charming full-page illustra- 
tions add greatly to the interest of Miss 
Burt’s volume. 

Mr. James Ward's ‘Historic Ornament’ 





(Scribners) has been reviewed at length in 
these columns. There appears now a sec- 
ond series, or volume—that is to say, a book 
bearing the same title as the former, but 
with two stars on the title-page and on the 
cover. The volume now in hand deals with 
pottery, enamel, ivory-carving, metal-work, 
textile fabrics, mosaics, glass, and the deco- 
ration of books; the whole subject being thus 
divided into nine chapters. The criticism 
fitting the former volume is quite applicable 
to this, namely, that it is in the main a com- 
pilation, but on the whole a good one. If a 
student knew all that is contained in this 
book, he would know all about the historical 
aspect of the different decorative arts named 
above, nor would he be led astray by many 
false statements. On the other hand, ten 
pages of writing on these subjects by a man 
thoroughly versed in the practice of any one 
of the arts would be of more benefit to the 
serious student. The book is disfigured by 
some astonishing pieces of faulty English 
writing. 

The American Architect and Building News 
Company of Boston has published a small 
folio of thirty-three plates under the title 
‘“The Georgian Period,’’ Being Measured 
Drawings of Colonial Work.’ The names of 
ten architects and architectural draughtsmen 
are mentioned as the authors, some of whom 
are well known as skilled interpreters of an- 
cient work. A circular notice laid loosely 
within the cover explains that “the greater 
portion of the value and interest of this pub- 
lication will be found to lie in Part II., now 
in course of preparation.” It is further ex- 
plained that the second part will contain 
forty-eight sheets of drawings and a num- 
ber of gelatine prints. With regard to the 
number before us there are but two plates, 
which are devoted to photographs made di- 
rectly from nature and printed by some per- 
manent process. The other plates are de- 
voted mainly to details drawn in elevation 
and section, but some freehand drawings of 
buildings and parts of buildings are included. 
Among the edifices treated are the Van 
Rensselaer manor-house at Albany, the Roy- 
all mansion at Medford, the Hazard house 
at Newport, and King’s Chapel, Boston. It 
is evident that this work, when complete, 
will be a valuable encyclopedia of that cu- 
rious style of architecture in which the 
English buildings of the time of George II. 
and George III. were copied in America, 
with such modifications as were suggested by 
the substitution of wood for stone and brick, 
and the evident demand for great economy 
of space. As English post-Renaissance archi- 
tecture is a simpler and cheaper version of 
the architecture of the Continent, so was 
American “Old Colonial’ architecture an 
humble and domestic rendering of the Eng- 
lish Georgian style. 

Messrs. Gay & Bird of London send us ‘The 
Progress of Art in English Church Archi- 
tecture,’ by T. S. Robertson, with illustra- 
tions by the author. It deals with churches 
in an analytic way, beginning with an ac- 
count of the cruciform plan and its supposed 
significance, going on with the discussion of 
orientation and the probable causes of the 
irregularities or deflections of line shown in 
some church plans, comparing then the 
great French cathedrals with those of Eng- 
land, and saying what is just of some of the 
peculiarities of both nations. The second 
chapter deals with the crypt, and judiciously, 
in the few words that could be allowed it. 
The third chapter, unexpectedly and to the 
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confusion of the reader, plunges into the 
subject of the revival of Gothic art, but 
this is understood by the author in the sense 
of a revival of interest and study rather 
than the building of modern Gothic churches 
At last, after four preliminary chapters 
have been completed, the reader finds him- 
self launched, with page 26, into an histori- 
cal account divided into the familiar old 
epochs of Norman, Early English, etc., until 
chapter ix., “Notes on the English Cathe- 
drals,”” is found to consist of comparatively 
brief notices in which the modern condition 
of the building, the restoration from which 
it has suffered, and its interesting contents 
and accessories are considered as well as 
the structure itself. The book is written 
with a good knowledge of the subject treated 
and with much enthusiasm and living interest. 
Judicious words are used about the care of 
churches and the ruinous treatment which so 
many have received in the name of restora- 
tion; and remarks on the English Gothic re- 
vival of 1850 and the following years, and ona 
possible wiser and more successful Gothic re- 
vival, close the work. There is an index, and 
the whole book will be found to be a general 
treatise on a large subject kept within nar- 
row limits by dint of severe condensaticn. 
The author has known how to say what he 
thinks most important, and then to drop the 
subject. 

A little book on private houses in Ameri- 
ca is published by the Doubleday & McClure 
Co. of New York under the title of ‘How to 
Build a Home: The House Practical,’ by 
Francis C. Moore. It is bound in boards, with 
a covering in the finest possible veneer of 
wood, unvarnished and, therefore, likely to 
soil, but very pretty in its present condi- 
tion. The first chapter deals with “The Land- 
Grading,” the second with “The Building.” 
the third with the inside of the house, and 
so on for a series of chapters which are 
followed by a useful sort of index entitled the 
“Recapitulation,”” and by a very brief bi- 
bliography of authorities consulted. Plans 
are given illustrating the chapter entitled 
“‘A Practical Example,”’ and these are a par- 
tial set of drawings for a “Seaside Cottage’ 
—rather a large one, as it has a dining- 
room 16x20 feet, a parlor, library, kitchen, 
laundry, and large hall all on the ground 
floor, and all of corresponding magnitude. 
There is a great deal of common sense in 
the directions given, and the author is 
strongly impressed, and strongly impresses 
his readers, with the importance of guard- 
ing more perfectly against fire than is com- 
monly done in American houses, whether 
they are frame-built houses as to their out- 
side walls or not. There are some statements 
which an engineer would hardly approve, as 
the surprising one on page 16 which seems 
to imply that the writer does not believe in 
diagonal bracing. If any small book would 
enable a man to build a good house with- 
out professional advice, this would probably 
be the book. 

Mr. Charles F. Binn’s little book on Cera- 
mics, recently issued by M. F. Mansfield, 
New York, but evidently English in origin 
and manufacture, is called “The Story of the 
Potter.’ It undertakes to give a general ac- 
count, in eighty small pages, of baked-clay 
wares since Egyptian antiquity—and it Is 
not unsuccessful. There are many small 
but clear illustrations, prints from half-tone 
blocks; and these and the text work well 
together to tell the long story in a brief and 
intelligible way. There is no pretence at 
any unusual amount of independent know- 
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ledge or original research, and some very 
queer authorities are cited; but, in the great 
sea of conjecture as to dates, origins, and 
causes, these few slips may pass unnoticed. 
The book would be more useful if the run- 
ning-title were made to refer to the con- 
tents of the pages, instead of being the use- 
less repetition of the general name of the 
book. It is expensive to set up marginal 
notes, but the running-title may be in one 
form of words as well as another; it may, 
and should, change with the changing sub- 
ject of the pages. An attempt has been 
made at arranging the chronology of cera- 
mics from about 3000 B. c., when “earthen- 
ware vases appeared in Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics,” to 1795 A. D., when “Josiah Wedg- 
wood died.’”’ The preface speaks of this as 
an attempt—as a “nucleus for others to 
work upon.” But even this is a little too 
much to say of a chronology extending 
through only four pages and a quarter. 

Another book on the arts of baked clay 
is entitled ‘Potters: Their Arts and Crafts,’ 
the authors being John C. L. Sparks, of the 
South Kensington Museum, and Walter 
Gandy. The book is published by Thomas 
Whittaker of New York, but it has been 
manufactured as well as composed in Great 
Britain. This is an essay-like composition 
illustrated by a few not very instructive 
woodcuts. It is not brought down to the 
very latest dates, nor can it be called very 
learned or very scientific in treatment; not 
that mistakes are numerous, for we have de- 
tected few, but because it is written like a 
magazine article, with more wealth of allu- 
sion and anecdote than of accurate descrip- 
tion or discrimination of manufactures or 
styles of decoration. 

Mr. Louis N. Wilson, librarian of Clark 
University, Worcester, Mass., has reprinted 
by itself his ‘Bibliography of Child Study,’ 
first contributed to the Pedagogical Semi- 
nary. There are 562 direct items, besides 
about 80 more entries of works of stan- 
dard reference on allied topics. Mr. Wilson 
combines the whole in a subject-index. 

Mr. Wilberforce Eames, too, librarian of 
the Lenox Library, has done well to reprint 
his paper on ‘Early New England Cate- 
chisms,’ which has already appeared in the 
Proceedings of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

The library of Harvard College puts forth 
an appeal to its friends, and especially to 
the graduates of the University, for contri- 
butions of all kinds to its collection of docu- 
ments illustrative of the history of the Uni- 
versity. Even amateur photographers are 
solicited to file their views, duly signed and 
dated. Mr. William Garrott Brown is in 
charge of this department. 

The latest of the handy American Library 
Association Annotated Lists is one of French 
Fiction, chosen by Mme. Sophie Cornu and 
William Beer, seeking “soundness of senti- 
ment” as carefully as “excellence in style.” 
The list comprises less than 200 titles taken 
from seventy authors. 

A self-correcting but important error crept 
Into the last sentence of the Note in last 
week's Nation (No. 1717, p. 406) regarding 
the overcrowding of German technical 
schools. ‘Whose general preparatery tratn- 
ing was sufficient’ should have read “‘insuf- 
ficient.” 


A correspondent writes: 
Mr. Matthews will be glad to know, in the 


interest of the Colonial Society of Massachu- 
setts, that the word campus has been dis. 








covered as far back as 1848 in the Nassau 
Literary Magazine, vol. 8, p. 139. Had this 
fact been known to him, he would not have 
written that the first American book to con- 
tain that word was ‘College Words and Cus- 
toms,’ 1851. In his lowest deep a lower deep. 
In regard to Harvard, a high officer there 
writes: “Campus is unknown at Harvard, 
and it is always regarded as the sign of one 
unacquainted with Harvard usages if he em- 
ploy the word to describe what we call the 
‘college yard.’’’ On the other hand, Mark 
Sibley Severance, in ‘Hammersmith: his 
Harvard Days,’ p. 23, writes: “On an ancient 
commencement when these reverend gentle- 
men had come on horseback, . . . you 
might have seen them walking sedately in 
small-clothes, etc., about the open plain 
skirted by marshes and ox-pastures 

where is now the Campus [Severance was a 
Harvard graduate of 1869; the italicizing is 
his, and his book was written before 1877], 
with its arching elms and well-arranged 
quadrangle flanked with halls.’’ The earliest 
appearance of campus at Yale and regarding 
Yale has been lately discovered—probably 
since Mr. Matthews went abroad—and may 
be new to him and his Colonial Society. In 
1872-3 a column in each number of the 
Yalu Record, vol i., was headed ‘On the 
Campus,” by James H. Van Buren, one of 
the editors of that work—and that without 
any reference to Princeton usage. He felt 
justified in using it by the old song, ‘“‘When 
we first came on this campus” (what is the 
date of that?), and because he thought he 
bad seen it in English fiction, as {Tom 
Brown,’ etc. 


—The Messrs. Putnam have issued in a 
square octavo volume of nearly 500 pages a 
book by the late Rev. William Wood Sey- 
mour, entitled ‘The Cross: Its Tradition, His- 
tory, and Art.’ The book contains a large 
number of illustrations drawn from many 
sources; not generally attractive in appear- 
ance, nor of much historical or representa- 
tive value. There is an index, which is full, 
and seems to be very nearly complete. As 
for the book itself, it is one of those curi- 
ous accumulations of material to which some 
persons devote themselves through many 
years, and which, when they are made ac- 
cessible by arrangement in the text or by 
a complete index, have at least the value 
of being suggestive, and of pointing out what 
kind of information is to be looked for. In 
the case before us the presence of a biblio- 
graphy extending over ten pages enables the 
reader to follow up the study of any branch 
of the subject. The writer seems to have 
tried to avoid committing himself as to his 
belief in this or that doctrine of the many 
which have been attached to the cross itself, 
the legends concerning it, the relics which 
are supposed to exist in many parts of the 
world, and the sacred associations connected 
with it. Wisely, perhaps, he has stated each 
popular belief and each morsel of legend 
without much comment, as leaving to the 
reader the privilege and the duty of choos- 
ing what he should accept. This readiness 
to insist only upon the existence of the story 
{s, perhaps, carried too far in the earlier 
chapters, where a vast amount of space is 
devoted to the appearance in very ancient 
and prehistoric articles of human make of 
crossing lines incised, in relief, or painted. 
In addition to the visible, existing patterns 
which consist of crossing lines, there are 
others, known only by allusions, to which 
the same shape and character have been as- 
cribed, such as the mark of the blood on the 
door-posts of the Hebrews on the first night 
of the Passover, of which it is assumed that 
the marks took the shape of the cross. Fyl- 
fots and swastikas are, of course, much 
cited, and are of much apparent importance 
in such a piece of vague investigation, In- 
asmuch as it is as natural a way as any 





of setting down two marks that they shall 
be approximately straight, and that they shall 
be laid across one another, and inasmuch as 
nothing could be easier than the increasing 
of the complexity of this pattern by putting 
additional lines to it, it may be said that 
too much is made of these frequent appear- 
ances in early times of what might be call- 
ed a cross. Moreover, as the punishment 
of nailing or tying the victim to a plank, 
tree, or stake was common in Asia and 
among Asiatic peoples, and afterwards in 
Roman dominions, it followed, of necessity, 
that one of the shapes of the cross was 
often employed—sometimes the Tau (T) 
cross, in which there was a cross-bar upon an 
upright; sometimes the St. Andrew’s cross, 
in which two beams crossed one another di- 
agonally; sometimes the crux immissa, in 
which the head of the upright piece passed 
the cross-bar and was seen above it. In 
other words, the world has always been full of 
crosses, of those used for simple adornment 
and of those used for punishment. The dif- 
ficulty is not in admitting this fact, but in 
recognizing the sacred or mystical signifi- 
cance of the fact; and the compiler of this 
book may be thought to have gone as far as 
it was possible to go in the way of admitting 
the importance of these doubtful associa- 
tions. 


—Under the general editorship of Prof. 
Prothero, the ‘‘Cambridge Historical Series’’ 
has arrived at a seventh volume. Dr. W. 
Cunningham’s ‘Outlines of English Indus- 
trial History’ was one of the earliest to ap- 
pear. He now contributes an essay of some 
200 pages ‘On Western Civilization in its 
Economic Aspects (Ancient Times)’ (Macmil- 
lan). The aim of the essay is to trace the 
working out of the economic destinies of 
the chief ancient civilizations. In this short 
history of commerce the author deals with 
the characteristic features of the Egyptian 
and Pheenician civilizations, and points out 
their influence on the Greeks and the Greek 
colonies. He then proceeds to show how 
the conquests of Alexander on the one hand, 
and, on the other, the action of the Romans, 
diffused Greek civilization; how the incur- 
sions of the barbarians gradually limited 
the area of civilized life in the West, until 
the elements of the old civilization were re- 
stored, when Christian Rome rose from her 
ashes to guide the destinies of the world. 
The treatment is necessarily of the briefest, 
but, by dint of being perfectly clear and 
systematic, Dr. Cunningham succeeds, in 
spite of the slight evidence at his disposal, 
in giving a useful and fairly detailed picture 
of the methods pursued by ancient nations 
in opening up trade, in securing a food sup- 
ply, etc. He shows plainly enough how the 
vitality of a city depends mainly on its eco- 
nomic conditions. What makes his little 
book especially useful is the fact that he is 
careful to give his authorities in foot-notes. 
The maps and the chronological chart show- 
ing the duration of different polities which 
have made important economic contribu- 
tions to Western civilization, are excellent. 


—The completion of the great ‘Deutsches 
Worterbuch’ of Jacob and Wilhelm Grimm, 
so long a matter of satirical speculation and 
undated hopes, now comes pretty clearly into 
view across the space of eight years. The 
first subscription-list was started nearly half 
a century ago. With the first Lieferung, “A 
to Allverein,” which has just been issued, 
bearing the imprint of the original publish- 
ing house of Salomon Hirzel, Leipzig (in New 
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York, Lemcke & Buechner), begins a new 
subscription which, it is confidently believed, 
will be filled uninterruptedly and at regular 
intervals until eight years hence the com- 
pleted work will be in the hands of all sub- 
scribers, old and new. To scholars and stu- 
dents the world over this will be welcome 
news. It is exactly sixty years ago that two 
emissaries of the well-known publisher and 
Goethe-enthusiast, Salomon Hirzel, laid be- 
fore the brothers Grimm the plan of a mo- 
numental dictionary of theGerman language. 
After some hesitation the Grimms finally 
consented. They had never before entered 
upon any literary or scholarly undertaking 
at the suggestion of others; their works 
theretofore had been the results of sponta- 
neous impulse. In the years that followed, 
the infinite drudgery of this colossal task 
weighed heavily upon them, and in their 
correspondence with Hirzel there is a note 
of anxiety which commands the reader's 
sympathy. At last, in 1852, after fourteen 
years of preparatory labors, the dictionary 
began to appear. The public had grown 
impatient, and in 1846 Wilhelm Grimm, with 
vharacteristic good nature, made a statement 
in Frankfort concerning the status, the 
scope, and the inevitable difficulties of the 
work. The ‘Wérterbuch’ is designed to con- 
tain the complete vocabulary of the German 
Janguage from Luther to Goethe, with the his- 
tory of words and with citations to illustrate 
the usage. Luther, who rescued German from 
its disordered state, stands naturally at the 
beginning of a lexicon from which Middle 
and Old High German have been purposely 
excluded. But at that time it was no such self- 
evident proposition to make Goethe the cen- 
tral point in the study and history of the 
modern German tongue; he was not then so 
universally recognized by his countrymen 
as the supreme force in German culture. By 
assigning to him this position the Grimms 
showed their courageous conviction, and, iu 
a sense, may be said to have thus been the 
founders of Goethe philology as a branch of 
scientific investigation. The Grimms were 
assisted by Karl Weigand and Rudolf Hilde- 
brand and others of lesser note. By the 
death of Wilhelm Grimm in 1859 the enter- 
prise received a severe blow, and when, in 
1863, Jacob followed his brother, the fourth 
volume had only just been begun. In 1864 
the work was resumed by Weigand and Hil- 
debrand, with whom other scholars were as- 
sociated. The first-named died in 1878, and 
indeed during the last years of his life had 
been too much engaged in getting out a dic- 
tionary of his own to give his full attention 
to the greater work. Prof. Hildebrand of 
Leipzig, who, like Dr. Johnson, combined 
with the touch of genius which character- 
ized all his scholarly labors, an aversion to 
steady lexicographical drudgery, advanced 
but slowly with the parts intrusted to him. 
Death, illness, and other delaying causes in- 
cident to so vast an enterprise rendered the 
regular publication of the Lieferungen impos- 
sible. Within a comparatively short space of 
time Hildebrand, Matthias Lexer, Ernst 
Wiilcker, and Otto Erdmann passed away. 


—Of the immediate successors of the Grimms 
oply one is now left, Moriz Heyne of Gét- 
tingen, who, in 1867, at the age of thirty, 
joined the staff of workers. He, in the course 
of the last thirty years, has finished the let- 
ters H, I, L, M, agd R, and carried the formi- 
dable letter 8 through its most prolific pe- 
riod of Sch. The ‘Wo6rterbuch,’ as it now 
stands, contains the letters A, B, C, D, B, PF, 





H, I, L, M, N, O, P, and R, and parts of G, 
S, T, and V. At this point, when the dic- 
tionary was languishing in spasmodic 
Lieferungen, the publishers had an access of 
energy, and the result of their efforts during 
the past year is that they are now able to 
announce that, at the rate of about eighteen 
Lieferungen a year, the ‘Wérterbuch’ will be 
completed before 1907, or about seventy 
years after the plan of the work was sub- 
mitted to the Grimms. The remainder of S 
is in the hands of the veteran Heyne. G, 
which Hildebrand left unfinished at “Ge- 
treibs,”’ will be continued by Prof. Herman 
Wunderlich of Heidelberg (not Ernst Wun- 
derlich, as it appears upon the cover, by at- 
traction, doubtless, to the preceding name of 
Ernst Wiilcker). Matthias Lexer, who began 
the letter T in 1890, had carried it only to the 
ill-omened word ‘“Todestag,”” when death 
overtook him. This task, together with the 
entire letter U, has been given to Prof. 
Stosch of Kiel. These two letters are ex- 
pected to fill the eleventh of these stately 
volumes. V, which had been brought by 
the late Ernst Wiilcker as far as ‘‘Ver- 
schrecken,’” now passes into the hands of 
Prof. Siebs of Greifswald, and W has been 
intrusted to Prof. Karl von Bahder in Leip- 
zig. To whom the modest Q and the more 
important Z have been assigned, the pros- 
pectus does not state. At all events, it is ap- 
parent from the foregoing that the comple- 
tion of the ‘Wérterbuch’ has been taken out 
of the region of speculation into that of tan- 
gible certainty. In the case of a work like 
this, it is well to call public attention to the 
extremely low rate at which it is published. 
Each Lieferung, containing from twelve to 
fifteen signatures, costs the subscriber two 
marks; thus, at an annual outlay of about 
thirty-six marks, one may, at the end of 
eight years, become possessed of one of the 
greatest lexicographical works of the cen- 
tury. Rarely has a publication of such rich 
interest and monumental proportions been 
placed so completely within the reach of the 
most straitened purse, and we need scarcely 
urge students to begin at once to harvest in 
these tri-weekly Lieferungen ‘um in dem 
Allverein selig zu sein.”” (It is with this 
citation from Goethe that this first number 
of 239 octavo pages ends.) 





RECENT AMERICAN POETRY. 


The Complete Poetical Works cf Joaquin 
Miller (San Francisco: Whitaker) suggest 
the curious fact that of the two poets who 
have claimed to be most distinctively and ag- 
gressively American, neither has ever con- 
sented to be known by his own name, but 
each personally shifted it to something more 
piquant and sensational. From the beginning 
of his literary career, Whitman called him- 
self Walt, while Cincinnatus Hiner Miller re- 
christened himself Joaquin. In the same way, 
neither of the two has been content with his 
own language, while Longfellow and Lowell, 
both professors of modern languages, were 
satisfied with English, herein agreeing with 
Don Quixote, who says that all the great 
poets ‘‘wrote in the language they drew in 
with their mother’s milk, and did not search 
out foreign ones (buscar las estrangeras) to 
express the loftiness of their conceptions.” 
In other respects the analogy holds out. 
Whitman headed his first volume of poems 
with a picture of himself, and has since of- 
fered others; Miller decorates his final vol- 
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periods. As Whitman, according to one of his 
biographers, used to write eulogistic notices 
of himself for publication, so Miller fills the 
intervals of his books with flattering descrip- 
tions of his personal prowess. He says in his 
final notes for young readers, “Not only sim 
plicity of motive, but majesty of utterance 
must be ours” (p. 325). Accordingly, we 
read in one of his preludes his way of ex- 
hibiting this needful combination (p. 222) 


“Born to the saddle and bred by a chain 
of events to ride with the wind until I met 
the stolid riders of England, I can now see 
how it was that Anthony Trollope, Lord 
Houghton, and others of the saddle and 
‘meet’ gave me ready place in their midst 
Not that the English were licss daring; but 
they were less fortunate; may I say less ex 
perienced? I recall the fact that I once found 
Lord Houghton's brother, Lord Crewe, and 
his son also, under the hands of the surgeon 
yin New York—one with a broken thigh, and 
the other with a few broken ribs. But in all 
our hard riding I never had a scratch. One 
morning Troljlope hinted that my immunity 
was due to my big Spanish saddle, which I 
had brought from Mexico City. I threw my 
saddle on the grass and rode without so 
much as a blanket. And I rode neck to neck; 
and then left them all behind, and nearly 
every one unhorsed.”’ 


It is only in the pages of Conan Doyle's 
delightful French officer, Brigadier Gérard, 
that wecan find a mate for the combined ‘sim 
plicity’ and “‘majesty’’ of these self-revela- 
tions. “‘Ah! my friends, | was no ordinary 
looking man when I was in my thirtieth 
year. In the whole light cavalry it would 
have been hard to find @ finer pair of whis 
kers. Murat’s may have been a shade longer, 
but the best judges are agreed that Murat's 
were a shade too long. And then I had a 
manner.” 

Yet it must be owned that Miller appears 
in one respect to more advantage than Whit 
man, partly because the Californian poet does 
all his puffing for himself, frankly, with no 
clique behind him; and partly because of 
the henest criticisms on himself which often 
accompany them. Thus, he tells us how much 
he has worked over “The Isles of the Ama 
zons,”’ and how it now seems foolish “with 
knights and things,"’ as no doubt it does; but 
he does not fail to tell usthat the Emperor of 
Brazil liked it, and invited him to come and 
make the palace his home while he lived (p 
108). He tells us that Lord Houghton struck 
out much of the “empty verbosity’’ from his 
first volumes published in 1877-'75, but na- 
turally mentions that they brought him an 
invitation to spend the season with Mr. Glad- 
stone (p. 191). He admits how poor now 
seem to him the writings which first—join- 
ed with certain peculiarities of dress and 
manners—made him an object of curiosity in 
London; but he describes that epoch as 
“the sudden renown of a little brown-faced 
student, . . . famous in a day as a poet” 
(p. 320). He says of his “Sappho and Phaon”’ 
(p. 305), “It is the only thing of mine except 
‘The City Beautiful’ that quite pleases me,” 
though it is perhaps the vaguest of al) his 
poems, and relates to a dim reunion of the 
two Greek lovers, after three thousand years, 
on the shores of California. After all, his 
humility amounts to this: he admits that 
some of his poems may perhaps be less good 
than others, but practically assumes that 
each is worth reprinting, and is enough to 
place him on the heights of fame. He has, 
indeed, at times a sense of lyrical melody 
such as Whitgnan despised; but, on the other 
hand, there are to be found many grains of 
gold in Whitman's heaps of dross, and these 
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After all, the couplet which will live longest 
in all this closely printed volume is proba- 
bly that one touch of simple feeling which 
crowns the description of his tribute at the 
grave of Walker the filibuster: 

‘‘He had done more than this for me, 

And yet I could not well do more."’ (P, 18.) 
Even this is now vitiated by the discovery, 
made through this book for the first time, 
that the poet never stood beside Walker’s 
grave, and that the poem was originally writ- 
ten about John Brown of Osawatomie. 

The poet Tennyson, pointing a quarter of 
a century ago to a copy of Miller’s early 
poems that stood on a shelf of his library, 
said briefly to an American visitor: “There’s 
power there, but crude.’’ Among all the new 
American poems which have lately passed 
across the critic’s desk, there is no question 
which is entitled to just this praise so far as 
it goes. It is ‘The Children of the Night,’ by 
Edwin Arlington Robinson (Boston: Badger). 
Nay, one can go farther than this, for, while 
the variety of Mr. Robinson’s measure is as 
yet small, he does his work deftly and tho- 
roughly within that plot of ground, and 
packs even his sonnets with such vigor and 
such creative imagination that the whole 
story is told. He writes of men and women, 
not of external nature, and uses the latter 
only as the Greeks did, for a setting, not a 
theme, which is the better way. When he 
deals of books, there is the same power of 
characterization. We expect young poets to 
have their say about Verlaine and Whitman, 
but we hardly expect them to have heard of 
Crabbe; and yet what prose critic ever sum- 
med up Crabbe and placed him in his niche so 
completely as this young American? (p. 64): 


GEORGE CRABBE. 


Give him the darkest inch your shelf allows, 

Hide him in lonely garrets, if you will,— 

Rut his hard, human pulse is throbbing still 

With the sure strength that fearless truth endows, 

In spite of all fine science disavows, 

Of his plain excellence and stubborn skill 

There yet remains what fashion cannot kill, 

Though years have thinned the laurel from his 
brows. 


Whether or not we read him, we can feel 
From time to time the vigor of his name 
Against us like a finger for the shame 
And emptiness of what our souls reveal 

In books that are as altars where we kneel 
To consecrate the flicker, not the flame. 


And when the young poet, looking away 
from his bookshelves, turns his lens upon 
the village street which he knows so well, 
the result shows the same power of putting 
a whole life, or a whole generation of lives, 
into the same narrow compass of fourteen 
lines (p. 54): 

THE CLERKS. 


I did not think that I should find them there 
When I came back again; but there they stood, 
As in the days they dreamed of when ycung blood 
Waa in their cheeks and women called them fair, 
Be sure, they met me with an ancient air,— 
And yes, there was a shopworn brotherbood 
About them; but the men were just as good, 

And just as buman as they ever were, 


And you that ache so much to be sublime, 

And you that feed yourselves with your descent, 
What comes of all your visions and your fears? 
Poets and kings are but the clerks of Time, 
Tiering the same dull webs of discontent, 
Clipping the same ead alnage of the years. 

Mr. Robinson is not afraid of odd words 
where they give just what he needs. In this 
last verse, ‘‘tlering” is, we take it, arrang- 
ing in tiers, and ‘‘alnage’’ means ell-mea- 
sure. To show him capable of a lyric flow 
and of producing something which shall 
haunt the reader, take this (p. 32): 


LUKE HAVERGAL. 
Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal,— 





There where the vines cling crimson on the wall,— 


’ 


And in the twilight wait for what will come. 

The wind will moan, the leaves will whisper some 
Whisper of her, and strike you as they fall; 

But go, and if you trust her she will call. 

Go to the western gate, Luke Havergal— 

Luke Havergal. 


No, there is not a dawn in the eastern skies 
To rift the tlery night that’s in your eyes; 

But there, where western glooms are gathering, 
The dark will end the dark, if anything: 

God slays Himself with every leaf that files, 
And hell is more than half of Paradise. 

No, there is not a dawn in the eastern skies— 
In eastern skies, 


Out of a grave I come to tell you this— 

Out of a grave I come to quench the kiss 
That flames upon your forehead with a glow 
That blinds you to the way that you must go. 
Yes, there is yet one way to where she is— 
Bitter, but one that faith can never miss. 
Out of a grave I come to tell you this— 

To tell you this. 


There is the western gate, Luke Havergal, 
There are the crimson leaves upon the wall. 
Go—for the winds are tearing them away— 
Nor think to riddle the dead words they say, 
Nor any more to feel them as they fall; 

But go! and if you trust her she will call. 
There is the western gate, Luke Havergal— 
Luke Havergal. 


Those who lavished so much admiration on 
the sonnets called ‘At the Gates of Song,’ by 
Mr. Lloyd Mifflin, have doubtless waited with 
much interest to see what harvest would be 
reaped in his later book, ‘On the Slopes of 
Helicon, and Other Poems’ (Boston: Estes & 
Lauriat). They must own, however, that the 
author’s mastery of the lyric measure is 
scarcely equal to that which he has attain- 
ed—-perhaps by concentrated practice—in the 
sonnet measure; so it is to this last we still 
recur. Here his hand is practised, yet with 
a slight tendency to excess of alliteration 
and assonance (p. 57): 


SUMMER'S SOUNDS. 


One listening in the clover fields can hear 
The mower whet his scythe; and far away, 
O’er lowlands odorous with the new-mown hay, 
The rattle of the reaper sharp and clear. 

Across the reedy stretches of the mere 
The grazing horses send their greeting neigh; 
While, ’mid the silences throughout the day, 
The locust’s sharp staccato stabs the ear. 

Dim shimmering in the heat the violet hills 
Call to us vaguely from a realm of dreams; 
And from the meadow’s smooth meandering 

streams 

Come muffied murmurs of the distant mills; 
From upland wheat-fields, as his barns he fills, 
We hear the farmer calling to hig teams. 


It is perhaps natural that from those parts 
of the American continent which have been 
least described we should have more of local 
coloring reflected into literature than from 
the more hackneyed regions. From Cali- 
fornia, for instance, we have a great deal of 
this, in the thin volume, ‘A Vintage of 
Verse,’ by Clarence Urmy (San Francisco: 
Doxey); and the following graceful lines 
are an example (p. 35): 


AS I CAME DOWN MOUNT TAMALPAIS. 


As I came down Mount Tamalpais, 
To north the fair Sonoma Hills 

Lay like a trembling thread of blue 
Beneath a sky of daffodils; 

Through tules green a silver stream 
Ran south to meet the tranquil bay, 

Whispering a dreamy, tender tale 
Of vales and valleys far away. 


As I came down Mount Tamalpais 
To south the city brightly shone, 
Touched by the sunset’s good-night kiss 
Across the golden ocean blown; 
I saw its hills, ite tapering masts, 
i almost heard ite tramp and tread, 
And saw against the sky the cross 
Which marks the City of the Dead. 


As I came down Mount Tamalpais, 
To east San Pablo’s water lay, 
Touched with a holy purple light, 
The benediction of the day; 
No ripple on its twilight tide, 
No parting of its evening veil, 
Save dimly in the far-off haze 
One dreamy, yellow sunset sail. 


As I came down Mount Tamalpais, 
To west Heaven's gateway opened wide, 
And through it, freighted with day-cares, 





The cloud-ships floated with the tide; 
Then, silently through stilly air, 

Starlight flew down from Paradise, 
Folded her silver wings and slept 

Upon the slopes of Tamalpais. 


The new impulse to poetry in the British 
provinces fortunately leads to this local co- 
loring, and Blomidon and Tantramar still 
awaken musical associations. Dr. Theodore 
H. Rand, in the second edition of ‘The Basin 
of Minas, and Other Poems’ (Toronto: 
Briggs), celebrates well the robin, the loon, 
and the humming-bird; the aspen, the he- 
patica, the twin-flower, the ghost-flower; 
and pays a lyric tribute to that rarely sung 
wanderer, the dragon-fly. - 

Canada also gives us touches of human 
emotion through a poet who has before given 
signs of promise, Mr. Frederick George 
Scott, author of ‘The Unnamed Lake, and 
Other Poems’ (Toronto: Briggs). As this, 
for instance (p. 45): 


THE HEAVEN OF LOVE. 


I rose at midnight and beheld the sky 
Sown thick with stars, like grains of golden sand 
Which God had scattered loosely from His hand 
Upon the floorways of His house on high; 
And straight I pictured to my spirit’s eye 
The giant worlds, their course by wisdom planned, 
The weary wastes, the gulfs no sight hath 
spanned, 
And endless time for ever passing by. 


Then, filled with wonder and a secret dread, 
I crept to where my child lay fast asleep, 
With chubby arm beneath his golden head. 
What cared I then for all the stars above? 
One little face shut out the boundless deep, 
One little heart revealed the heaven of love. 


To those who are growing weary of dia- 
lect poems—that is, to everybody—we hearti- 
ly recommend an example of the French 
Canadian strain, which has never before 
been so deftly handled as by Dr. William 
Henry Drummond in ‘The Habitant, and 
Other French-Canadian Poems’ (Putnams). 
In the immense and innocent vivacity of 
these verses, and in their snap and move- 
ment, of which every line implies a violin 
accompaniment, there is a perpetual relish 
which belongs with the cheery and rather 
shallow life with which they deal. For the 
deeper emotions we must look elsewhere, but 
what can be more uproariously jolly than 
this, from ‘“‘Le Vieux Temps” (p. 13)? 


Ma fader an’ ma moder, too, got nice, nice familee, 

Dat’s ten garcon an’ t’orteen girl, was mak’ it 
twenty-t’ree; 

But fonny t’ing de Gouvernement don’t geev de 
firs’ prize den 

Lak w’at dey say dey geev it now, for only wan 
douzaine. 


De English peep dat only got wan familee small 
size 
Mus’ be feel glad dat tam dere is no honder-acre 


Pp 
For fader of twelve chil’ren—dey know dat mus’ 


be 80, 
De Canayens would boss Kebeck—mebbe Ontario. 


But dat is not de story dat I was gone tole you 

About de fun we use to have w’en we leev a chez 
nous. 

We're never lonesome on dat house, for many 
cavalier 

Come at our place mos’ every night—especially 
Sun-day. 


But tam I ’member bes’ is w’en I'm twenty-wan 
year—me— 

An’ so for mak’ some pleasurement—we give wan 
large soirée, 

De whole paroisse she be invite—de Ouré he’s come 
too— 

Wit plaintee peep from ‘noder place—dat’s more 
I can tole you, 


De night she’s cole an’ freeze also, chemin she's 
fill wit snow, 

An’ on de chimley lak phantome, de win’ is mak’ 
it blow— 

But boy an’ girl come all de sam an’ pass on 
grande parloir 

For warm itself on beeg box-stove, was mak’ on 
Trois Riviéres. 

An’ w'en — Latour commence for tune up 

e! 


hees fid 
It mak’ us all feel very glad—l’enfant! he play 
so well, 
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Musique suppose to be firs’ class, I offen hear, for 
sure, 

But moe’ bes’ man, beat all de res’, is ole Bateese 
Latour— 


An’ w’en Bateese play Irish jeeg, he’s learn on 
Mattawa 

Dat tam he’s head boss cook Shaintee—den leetle 
Joe Leblanc 

Tak’ hole de beeg Marie Juneau an’ dance upon 
de floor 

Till Marie say ‘‘Excuse to me, I cannot dance no 
more.’’— 


An’ den de Curé 's mak’ de speech—ole Curé La- 
douceur! 

He say de girl was spark de boy too much on some 
cornerre— 

An’ so he’s tole Bateese play up ole-fashion reel 

a quatre 
An’ everybody she mus’ dance, dey can’t get off 

on dat. 

Another Canadian poet, Mr. Bernard Mc- 
Evoy, gives us no particular local coloring; 
indeed, his book, ‘Away from Newspaperdom’ 
(Toronto: Morang), takes us not very far 
from the locality thus described. The Rev. 
Dominic Brennan, writing under the pen- 
name of D. O’Kelly Branden (Buffalo: Peter 
Paul Co.), gives us plenty of patriotic poems. 
some Irish, some American, and some that 
are thoughtful and even profound. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Gill Currie, in ‘A Romance of Old New 
Brunswick’ (Toronto: Briggs), offers some- 
thing that is labored, yet not poetic. Mr. 
Daniel Webster Davis, a new colored poet, In 
‘Weh Down Souf, and Other Poems’ (Cleve- 
land: Helman-Taylor Co.), makes a good se- 
cond to Paul Louis Dunbar, although he does 
not equal his predecessor. He was born and 
reared in Virginia, and wrote the ode for the 
opening of the negro building at the Atlanta 
Exposition. Miss Lucy Cleveland’s ‘The 
Scarlet-Veined’ (Randolph) means the Ame- 
rican flag, and should, therefore, be seasona- 
ble, though published ‘‘befo’ de war.’’ Mrs. 
Belle R. Harrison’s poems (Dillingham) are 
apparently of Southern origin, and have a 
marked flavor of Miss L. E. Landon, who 
furnishes the motto. ‘The Spinning Wheel 
at Rest,’ by Edward Augustus Jenks, is of 
value, were it only for the picture of the old 
stone bridge at Gilsum, N. H. (p. 22). Why 
have we so few picturesque bridges in the 
United States, when there is opportunity for 
so many? 

Miss Fanny H. Runnels Poole, in her 
‘Bank of Violets’ (Putnams), thus describes 
the bobolinks, already so well celebrated by 
Lowell and Bryant that Thomas Hughes 
crossed the ocean to hear them (p. 11): 


THE BOBOLINKS. 


The buoyant music of the bobolinks 
Outpours upon the June; 
Now is the high-tide of the year, methinks, 
With love and joy atune! 
Yet more, I ween, 
Than heard or seen 
Is that which back to fancy brings 
The presence of remembered things. 
The air is filled with melody, 
And so, my heart, with memory! 


Once more and now, O playmate of my choice, 
Only to live is sweet! 
Thro’ the billowy open floats your voice, 
Too happy at your feet; 
Kingcups, daisies, 
In grassy mazes, 
Sway low at your undulant tread; 
Hush! you are calling, ‘‘Just ahead, 
Something soft to keep and hold, 
Hurry! all ebony and gold. 


“On the brier-rose, there! O Constantin'’— 
But off with arrowy flight, 
Never a moment our grasp within, 
Gleameth a ray of light, 
Ite way along 
A daring song! ... 
Ab, well! adown these after-years, 
Fair ig the gold and few the tears. 
Playmates, we follow yet—and then 
Here are the bobolinks again! 


Mr. Edward McQueen Gray, now of Flor- 
ence, New Mexico, gives us, in ‘Alamo and 
Other Verses’ (London: Denny), a companion 








picture of the mocking-bird; but, perhaps 
because the author is of English birth, he 
does not quite make the subject his own, 
and his bird notes are not sufficiently free 
and lyrical (p. 50): 


MOCKING-BIRD. 


I awoke with the first flush of dawn, 
While the mocking-bird out on the lawn 
His pean was shrilling unresting and filling 
My heart with the promise of morn, 
Mocking-bird, 
My heart with the promise of morn. 


I lay while the gathering light 
Was surely defeating the night 
And, tunefully swelling, thy music was telling 
Of happiness, love, and delight, 
Mocking-bird, 
Of beppiness, love, and delight. 


He is more at home in writing of the bat- 
tle of the Alamo; his address ‘“‘To America: 
Proem’’ isa bit of warm international cousin- 
ship; and the book is printed in behalf of a 
free circulating library at the author's place 
of abode. Another poet, who sings both the 
mocking-bird and the whippoorwill, though 
with only moderate success, is Mr. William 
T. Dumas, in his ‘The Golden Day, and Other 
Miscellaneous Poems’ (Philadelphia: The 
Levytype Company). He also gives an ex- 
ceedingly vigorous, but rather florid and 
wordy description of “The Cyclone” (p. 55). 
The same adjectives must be applied to the 
new volume of the Japanese-American poet, 
Yone Noguchi, ‘The Voice of the Valley’ 
(San Francisco: Doxey). His editor, Mr. 
Charles Warren Stoddard, says of him: ‘‘With 
the passionate enthusiasm of youth, this un- 
spoiled poet has fluttered the eagles on their 
star-crowned peaks, and I glory in the almost 
frenzied daring with which he has chanted 
‘The Song of Songs, which is Noguchi’s’”’ 
(p. 12). This is an example of the frenzied 
daring (p. 23): 


SONG OF NIGHT IN YOSEMITE VALLEY. 


Hark! The prophecy-inciting windquake of the un- 
fathomable concave of darkest Hell! 

O, the God-scorning demon'’s shout against the 
truth-locked gate of mighty Heaven! 

Heaven and Hell joining their palace and dungeon, 
remould the sinful universe to an ethereal para- 
dise— 

O, the sphere is shaken by the Master-Mechanic 
working from the surface of the world to its 
centre! 

Alas, the sun has fled in saddest woe!—O mortal, 
breathe thy silent prayer unto mighty Yosemite 
for mirth! 

Behold, the light of day leaves the white mansion 
to the care of dolorous night!— 

The genii of the Valley fly from the roar of a 
thousand lions to the sacred peace above— 

Lo, an unknown jeweller decks the black, velvety 
heaven with treasure-stars— 

Yea, the Mother-Goddess, mantling the earth with 
the night, forbids Yosemite disturb ber baby- 
angel’s dream in heaven! 

Hark! the night disconcord of the eternal falling 
of waters sounding discontent throughout the 
earth— 

O, a chariot is rushing down to an unknown hollow 
in wild triumph! 

Behold, a dragon reveals divinity in the ghostly- 
odorous sky of the night— 

Nay, the mighty sword of the Judgment Day blazes 
down the Heaven to the gate of Hell! 


‘One Way to the Woods’ (Boston: Cope- 
land), by Evaleen Stein, has much freshness 
and fragrance in its description of nature, 
and this bit of Mexican life—in spite of the 
monotony of its refrain—will recall charming 
travel-pictures to many (p. 9): 


IN MEXICO. 


The cactus towers, straight and tall, 
Through fallow fields of chapparal; 
And here and there, in paths apart, 
A dusky peon guides his cart, 
And yokes of oxen journey slow, 
In Mexico. 


And oft some distant tinkling tells 
Of muleteers, with wagon-bells 
That jangle sweet across the maize, 
And green agave stalks that raise 
Rich spires of blossoms, row on row, 
In Mexico. 
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Upon the whitened city walls 
The golden sunshine softly falls 
On archways set with orange trevs 
On paven courts andl balconies 
Where trailing vines toes to and fro 
In Mexico 


And patient little donkeys fare 
With laden saddle-bags, and bear 
Through narrow ways quaint water-jars 
Wreathed round with waxen Illy stare 
And searlet poppy-buds that biew, 
In Mexico. 


A land of lutes and witching tones 
Of silver, onyx, opal stones; 
A lazy land, wherein all seems 
Enchanted tnto endless dreams 
And never any need they know 
In Mexico, 


Of life's unquiet, swift advance 
But alipped into such gracious trance 
The restless world speeds on, unfeit, 
Unheeded, as by those who dwelt 
In olden ages, long ago, 
In Mexico 


Miss Mary Augusta Mason, in her ‘With 
the Seasons’ (Randolph), has a pretty fancy 
(p. 44), marred by a faulty ‘‘would’’ for 
“should” in the last line: 


G SWEET, SWEET WORLD 


O aweet, sweet world, were I a bee, 
And such delights were offered me 
From morn till eve ['d spread my wings 
And hover o'er the fragrant things 

And never miss a single bloom 

Rut carry homeward in the gloom 

My load of sweets and hoard It ss 

My golden cells would overtiow! 


Each cup should bear a magic name 


lo tell me whence the honey came 
“Arbutus,"’ ‘‘clover,"’ ‘‘violet 
“Azalea,”’ “‘pink,’’ and “‘mignonette,’’ 
And other flowers we love to see 

And that are sweet to man and bee; 


When winter comes at home I then 
Would live the summer o'er again 


Mrs. Florence Earle Coates, in her ‘Poems’ 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), gives us this 
strong sonnet (p. 119): 


SIBERIA. 


The night-wind drives across the leaden skies 
And fans the brooding earth with icy wings; 
Against the coast loud-booming billows flings, 
And soughs through forest-deeps with moaning 
sighs. 
Above the gorge, where snow, deep fallen, lies 
A softness lending e’en to savage things 
Above the gelid source of mountain springs, 
A solitary eagle, circling, flies. 
O pathless woods, O isolating sea, 
O steppes interminable, hopeless, cold, 
O grievous distances, imagine ye, 
Imprisoned here, the human soul to hold? 
Free, in a dungeon—as yon falcon free. 
It soars beyond your ken, Its loved ones to ta- 
fold! 


Mr. Charles F. Johnson of Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford, in his ‘What Can I Do for 
Brady? and Other Verse’ (Whittaker), puta 
neatly a single thought at a time (p. 56): 


THE SHAKESPEREAN PHRASE. 


Ile took ten words from our English speech: 
Two were such as mothers teach 

Their children when they croon them rhymes 
Or teach them legends of old times, 

One he learned from his father’s men. 

One he picked up from “rare old Ben," 
Two he beard Marlowe ase one day 

At the Mitre Tavern after the play, 

One he recalled from a ballad rude 

That bis comrades sang in Lacy's Wood, 
Two he had heard on London street 

A verb and a noun now obsolete, 

But full of pith in Elizabeth's reign 

And one he found in old Montaigne. 


He set the Saxon words beside 

The high-born Latin words of pride, 

And lo! the ten words joined together 

To make a phrase which lives for ever— 

An immortal phrase of beauty and wit, 

A luminous thought the soul of It, 

But with no baffling wordy fence 

Between the reader and the sense. 

Genius finds in our every-day words 

The music of the woodland birds, 

Discloses hidden beauty furled 

In the commonplace stuff of the every-day world 
And for her highest vision looks 

To the world of men, not the world of books 


Philadelphia, always a city eminent for 
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physicians, is becoming a city where physi- 
cians are also poets, and Dr. Edward Willard 
Watson,- in his ‘Songs of Flying Hours’ 
(Philadelphia: Coates), is no more afraid of 
writing poems on the actual themes of 
science than was Dr. O. W. Holmes of writ- 
ing ‘The Anatomist’s Hymn.’ The Philadel- 
phian does his work, too, like his Boston pre- 
cursor, with a thoroughness and dignity that 
disarm criticism (p. 146): 


BACILLI. 


For you no kindly power, with loving art, 
Adorns and shapes, with beauty rare, each form. 
Beneath the eye of man, in unseen part, 

Ye, In the darkness of the infinite, swarm. 
Everywhere, alway, in the calm or storm, 
Within the living, waiting there the hour 

When ye shall rise triumphant and o’erpower, 
Within the dead, where carnival ye keep, 

Ever invading as ye steal and cower, 

Till, on some sultry wind, ye to your carnage leap. 
Are ye, then, Ife? Like flowers and painted things 
That poise in sunshine on their gilded wings, 
That hum the note that louder still doth float, 
Leaping heavenward, from the palpitating throat 
Of every bird that skyward soars and sings? 

Or are ye death, the desolate and drear, 

Ever surrounding us with legions vast; 

Evading sight, lurking in guilty fear 

Where never can unaided glance be cast? 

Are ye the silent foe of that blest power 

Who, for us, works unceasing, day and night, 
That hides from us its majesty and might 
Within the blushing petals of the flower? 

And, in the future, will the untiring hand 

That builds again each shattered house of clay, 
Conqueror, before death’s flying legions stand, 
And claim for all that lives a deathless day? 


In ‘Washington: A National Epic in Six 
Cantos’ (Putnams) Mr. Edward Johnson 
Runk has produced a work in which it has 
been his aim, he tells us, ‘‘that truth should 
not be invaded by imagination.” In this ef- 
fort he has absolutely succeeded, having pro- 
duced a hundred and thirty pages of ex- 
treme doggerel, in which the only touch of 
imagination is in his impassioned reference, 
near the end, to ‘‘world-famed Chauncey M. 
Depew,”’ and to “the storied page of Roe.’’ 
The concluding lines are: 

“A halo rests round his person, 
And Freedom knows one Washington.”’ 

There is, of course, some new Omar Khay- 
y4m literature—this time of American origin. 
Mr. John Leslie Garner prints a second edi- 
tion of his own translations, under the title 
of ‘The Stanzas of Omar Khayy4m’ (Phila- 
delphia: Coates), and intersperses them, in a 
rather meaningless way, with mottoes in dif- 
ferent languages and translations from other 
poets, old and new, prefacing all with an in- 
troduction. At the same time Mr. Condé 
Benoist Pullen publishes a ‘New RubédiyAat’ 
(St. Louis: Herder), in which he seriously 
undertakes to refute Omar’s sinful levity and 
to substitute better views of the universe. He, 
however, renders his readers a service by 
reprinting FitzGerald’s poem at the end. Yet, 
since every year makes it clearer that most 
of what endears the whole work to us is due 
to FitzGerald, and not to Omar, why should 
we not classify the book itself frankly 
with English literature, and no other—as we 
do, for instance, in the case of Chapman’s 
Homer—and so come toanend of supplemen- 
tary disquisitions, imitations, or rebuttals? 
A better plece of translation than Mr. 
Garner's, and perhaps, under the circum- 
stances, more worth while, is the version of 
Pellico’s tragedy of Francesca da Rimini, by 
the Rev. J. F. Bingham, D.D. (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Sever), which is accompanied with a 
good deal of learning and some interesting 
engravings. of Italian buildings and locali- 
ties. 

Mr. Walter Learned, the author of ‘Be- 
tween Times,’ has edited a ‘Treasury of Ame- 
rican Verse’ (Stokes), which is the best col- 





lection of the kind known to us, except Mr. 
Horder’s ‘Treasury of American Sacred Song,’ 
which is somewhat more limited in theme. 
Of course no two readers will agree as to the 
proper apportionment of space to authors, and 
some will find fault with the proportions al- 
lotted by Mr. Learned; but he has preserved 
many good things not always included in 
such collections, as, for instance, the t xt of 
the really deserving plantation melodies of the 
late Stephen C. Foster, whose pathetic ca- 
dences are in danger of being lost to sight 
among the trivial and meaningless ‘‘coon 
songs’”’ now in vogue. Mr. Learned’s tran- 
script of his various verses is unusually let- 
ter-perfect. We note only a few variations 
from the recognized texts. Pinkney’s ever- 
graceful ‘A Health’ (p. 290) was originally 
printed, if we mistake not, in stanzas con- 
taining four long lines each, which have 
been gradually divided since the author’s 
death into eight short ones, for the conve- 
nience of compositors; and in quoting Mr. 
Higginson’s sonnet ‘Two Lessons’ (p. 26), 
the editor omits the fine lines from Vergil, of 
which the whole sonnet is a free translation, 
and which the author prefixed as its motto: 
“Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem; 
Fortunam ex aliis.’’ 

In conclusion we would suggest that in fu- 
ture editions of this really excellent book the 
full names of authors should be printed, with 
a very few statistics as to birth, death, birth- 
place, and place of residence. There should 
also be, as is usual, an alphabetical index of 
the poems by their titles, as well as by 
their first lines. 








SIR GEORGE NICHOLLS. 


A History of the English Poor Law, in con- 
nection with the State of the Country and 
the Condition of the People. By Sir George 
Nicholls, K.C.B., Poor Law Commission- 
er and Secretary to the Poor Law Board. 
New edition, containing the revisions 
made by the author and a biography by 
H. G. Willink, Chairman of the Brad- 
field Poor Law Union. 2 vols. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1898. 


There is a singular appropriateness about 
this new edition of Nicholls’s well-known 
history. It appears at a time when the 
strongest Conservative Government of this 
generation is firmly established in power in 
England, pledged up to the eyes to ‘do 
something” in the direction of old-age pen- 
sions; a time, therefore, when the question 
of the relation of that modérn poor law 
which Nicholls did so much to create to the 
industrial conditions of a country like Eng- 
land is being reconsidered in all its as- 
pects. That the criticism of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s and Mr. Charles Booth’s proposals 
should be left entirely to the Charity Or- 
ganization Society is, it must be confessed, 
not altogether satisfactory; and even those 
who feel most strongly the narrowness of 
its principles, will be glad to see it rein- 
forced by the experience of the strong men 
of 1834. 

There is another reason for welcoming the 
present reissue. Every one who knows any- 
thing of the actual administration of poor- 
law relief in England is aware that the 
Bradfield Union, first under the chairman- 
ship of the late Mr. Stevens, the creator of 
Bradfield School, and then under that of the 
late Mr. Garland, has for a good many years 
been the model for rural unions all over 





England. It has been thought to show the 
possibility of almost entirely putting an end 
to out-door relief even in a purely agricul- 
tural district, and that without driving larger 
numbers into the workhouse or causing se- 
rious distress. To the present chairman of 
that union, himself the grandson of Nicholls, 
we now owe the sober and well-written ac- 
count of Nicholls’s life which is prefixed to 
these volumes, and which by its reticent 
brevity contrasts so favorably with much of 
the biographical writing of the day. 

We could, indeed, have tolerated further 
particulars, for the man is more interesting 
than his book. Daniel O’Connell once tried 
to raise a laugh by assuming the absurdity 
of setting ‘‘a sea-skipper to regulate poor 
laws.’’ A thorough old skipper Nicholls was 
to the end, as one may see from the excel- 
lent portrait here given. Mr. Willink de- 
scribes him, from his own boyhood's recol- 
lections, as ‘‘a well-knit, alert old man, with 
keen gray eyes under extremely bushy eye- 
brows, rather austere but with a genuine 
smile,’’ and, it may be added,- with the firm 
chin and mouth of one who would carry 
elther a ship or a public measure through 
every kind of storm. A life so varied in its 
activities as his deserves a passing glance. 

The son of a Cornish farmer, George Nich- 
olls got into the naval service of the East 
India Company, and was in command of a 
ship by the age of seven and twenty. He 
had made skilful use of the opportunities for 
trade on his own account which the Company 
allowed its officers, and when he married in 
1813 he seemed on the high roadto wealth. The 
year after, he lost hisship by fire, and, though 
exonerated from blame, he retired from the 
service with impaired fortunes, ‘‘a broken 
man.”’ The next few years he spent in quiet 
country life; then, as his spirits returned, 
he began to throw himself into local admi- 
nistration, and in 1821, being just forty 
years of age, he accepted the unpaid office 
of oversecr of the poor in the little town 
of Southwell. This was the turning-point of 
his life: his vigorous and successful mea- 
sures to diminish outdoor relief and apply 
“the workhouse test’? made Southwell a use- 
ful object-lesson to all poor-law reformers. 
But before he was called upon to apply the 
same principles to the whole country, his 
career had taken another unexpected turn. 
Asked to advise a friend about the Glouces- 
ter Canal, he showed such businesslike qua- 
lities that he was made superintendent of 
its construction, and moved to Gloucester in 
1823. When the monetary crisis of 1826 
brought with it the ruin of the old Gloucester 
private bank, he induced the Bank of Eng- 
land to open a branch, and so impressed the 
directors with his capacity that in a few 
months he was intrusted with the delicate 
task of establishing a branch at the much 
more considerable town of Birmingham. He 
had set the Birmingham office on its legs, 
and was getting a little tired of it—for 
“mere banking,” he declares, ‘‘é. ¢., the re- 
ceipt and payment of money and the dis- 
count of bills, is, of all the associations with 
which it has been my lot to be connected, 
the least interesting and intellectual, the 
most narrowing and restrictive in its in- 
fluence on character’’—when Lord Melbourne 
invited him to become one of the Commis- 
sioners under the New Poor-Law Act of 1834. 

Granting that the policy of the Act was a 
necessary one, there can be no question of 
the wisdom of the choice. What the Act 
aimed at was to put an end to the universal 
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and most demoralizing practice of granting 
outdoor relief from the rates, very largely 
“in aid of wages.” A man of firm character 
was needed to meet the outcry which the 
measure was bound to produce. That the 
purpose of the act was in the main effected 
is matter of history. When we look back 
on the angry denunciations of the new sys- 
tem, with its “‘Poor-Law Bastilles,” and of 
the ‘‘three Bashaws of Somerset House’ who 
introduced it, we may wonder whether any 
such measure could possibly have been car- 
ried out under the democratic government of 
the England of to-day. As to the subsequent 
disputes with Sir James Graham concerning 
Nicholls’s measures for the introduction of 
the new Irish poor law, the evidence here 
given is too scanty and (in no bad sense) 
one-sided to enable us to form an opinion. 
Ireland has always been a peculiarly difficult 
field for the English administrator, and festi- 
na lente was never Nicholls’s motto. When 
the Commission was reorganized in 1847, 
Nicholls was made the scapegoat of the Gov- 
ernment, and sank from being senior Com- 
missioner to being permanent Secretary. But 
this post still furnished him with congenial 
employment till he retired with his K.C.B. 
in 1851. Still unsatiated with work, he 
spent the last fourteen years of his life in 
writing his histories of English, Irish, and 
Scotch Poor Law and in guiding, as chair- 
man, the deliberations of the Birmingham 
Canal directorate. 


No one can read Mr. Willink’s sketch 
without feeling that Nicholls deserved well 
of his country. Things had got to such a 
pass in 1834 that rough surgery was doubt- 
less necessary. But it may be questioned 
whether Nicholls and his colleagues made 
sufficient allowance for human nature. The 
recent practice of “boarding out” on one 
side and the establishment of the casual 
ward on the other—not to speak of the re- 
turn of a good deal of outdoor relief—are 
alike departures from the simplicity of the 
programme of 1834. The “immense scale,” 
as a recent writer expresses it, upon which 
the new workhouses were planned, which 
now contain in most cases not half the in- 
mates for whom they were intended, shows 
that they were expected to do a work which 
as a matter of fact they have not done. 

After what we have said of the author, 
the reader of Nicholls’s History will hardly 
expect to find in it any particular breadth 
of view, extensive historical knowledge, or 
literary skill. The first half follows Sir 
Frederick Eden and the Statutes of the 
Realm in a leisurely jogtrot fashion, taking 
statute after statute just as they come in the 
statute-book, so long as they have anything 
to do with “the condition of the people,” 
and commenting upon them in a sensible, 
though often imperfectly informed, fashion. 
Thus his chapters present a convenient sum- 
mary of all the economic legislation of Eng- 
land down to the middle of last century, 
and they breathe an optimism that is very 
cheering after the lamentations of Prof. 
Thorold Rogers and his disciples. He even 
believes that the justices’ assessment of 
wages in the sixteenth century kept pace 
with the rise in the price of food! 

The latter part of the book, dealing with 
the evils that called forth the great reform 
of 1834, and with the first twenty years’ ad- 
ministration of the act, is much more ori- 
ginal, and still forms the most complete ac- 
count of the poor-law history of the period. 
It is also much narrower in its scope than 





the earlier part; the reader will not learn 
from it of the existence of Malthus or of his 
Essay upon Population, which first turned 
the attention of thoughtful men to the inevi- 
table consequences of the allowance plan; 
and he will not suspect that the period was 
one of profound changes in the structure of 
industrial society. The History becomes a 
sort of glorified Blue-book, with the usual 
limitations of such performances: but it is 
a permanently useful Blue-book, for all 
that. 


The History of South Carolina under the Pro- 
prietary Government, 1670-1719. By Ed- 
ward McCrady. Macmillan. 1897. Pp. ix, 
762. 


To many readers a considerable part of the 
interest and importance of Mr. McCrady’s 
book will be thought to lie in its exposition 
of the formative influences in early Carolina 
history, and the early adoption of a distinc- 
tive social and political point of view. From 
the first the position of Carolina was one of 
comparative isolation. On the north a 
broad stretch of wilderness, penetrated only 
by Indian trails, separated it from Virginia, 
while on the south it touched, if it did not 
overlap, Spanish territory. Itself an outpost 
of the English advance, communication with 
the other English continental colonies was 
difficult and infrequent. While its situation, 
therefore, favored an independent develop- 
ment, its natural affiliation was soon seen 
to be with the colonies of the West Indies, 
particularly Barbados. The part taken by 
the Barbadians in the early affairs of South 
Carolina has nowhere been so carefully ex- 
amined as in Mr. McCrady’s volume. Emi- 
grants from Barbados came to the colony 
in large numbers, bringing with them not 
only their property and their religion, but 
also an established social order the distinc- 
tive characteristic of which was an aristo 
cracy based upon the institution of negro 
slavery. It was this system that was trans- 
planted full-grown to South Carolina, and 
that maintained itself, without radical modi- 
fication, in the midst of the new conditions 
In point of social stability and definiteness 
accordingly, the colony early reached a rela- 
tively more advanced stage than some of its 
neighbors, where the operation of new or 
varied conditions tended to delay the forma- 
tion of a predominant and enduring type. 

So, again, with the pronounced disposition 
to construe constitutional provisions strictly 
—a theory of which South Carolina was later 
to become a foremost champion. Mr. Mc- 
Crady finds the historical beginnings of this 
in the struggle between the colony and the 
Proprietors. Locke’s “Fundamental Con- 
stitutions,”” which for more than thirty years 
the Proprietors sought, in one way or an- 
other, to force upon the colony, not only was 
an impossible attempt to reéstablish an out- 
grown medigvalism, but was also in op- 
position to the charter under which the 
Proprietors were to make laws only with the 
advice and consent of the freemen. The 
struggle for this charter privilege, and 
against the arbitrary acts of the Proprietors, 
is treated by Mr. McCrady in great detail. 
The story is the familiar one of restricted 
powers, restlessness, legal quibbling, and 
enlarging claims, on the part of the colony, 
and, on the part of the Proprietors, of arbi- 
trary interference with affairs, incompe- 
tence to deal with a confessedly difficult 
situation, complaints, and intrigues. Through- 





out the fifty years of proprietary rule, how 

ever, the colony relied upon the guarantees 
of its charter, whether as against the “Fun 

damental Constitutions’ or against proprie- 
tary schemes in other forms, and learned to 
seek its economic and political safety in a 
strict interpretation of its charter prov! 

sions. Trained thus early in a strict-con- 
struction atmosphere, and maintaining at the 
same time a social life remarkable for self 

reliance and solidarity, South Carolina gave 
to its political thinking a bent which was 
ever afterwards retained. It would be inte 

resting to know how far this view of the 
historical origin of strict construction would 
be borne out by a study of the history of 
South Carolina under royal control—a study, 


by the way, which Mr. McCrady intimates 
his purpose to make. 
We have called attention to these two 


poluts as prominent features of Mr. Me 
Crady’s book. The work as a whole is an 
exhaustive study of the period to which it 
is devoted, and in the field of American co 
lonial history is fairly to be called a con 
tribution of the first order. We can do lit 
tle more than mention the other important 
matters considered. The position of the dis- 
senters, especially during the famous at 
tempt of the church party to override them 
and obtain permanent control of affairs, is 
lucidly explained, as is that of the Hugue- 
nots an‘ the struggle for their enfranchise- 
ment. The peculiar importance of Charles 
ton, as not only the seat of government, but 
as the focus and, to a large extent, the 
theatre, of its social and political life, cen- 
tralized the interests and activities of South 
Carolina to a degree unknown in the other 
colonies. 


“Until the immigration of the Secotch- 
Irish and Virginians Into the upper country 
by the way of the mountains, from 1750 to 
1760, the development of the colony was not, 
as in New England, from many and distinct 
settlements or towns, but from one point, 
the circle enlarging as the population in- 
creased, but always with reference to the 
one central point—the town—Charles Town. 
sa For many years Charles Town prac- 
tically embodied ali of Carolina. Beaufort, 
the next town to be settled, was not at 
tempted for more than forty years after the 
planting of the colony, and Georgetown not 
until some years later. Until 1716, elections 
were generally held in the town for all the 
province, anc representation outside of it 
that by parishes—was not practically estab- 
lished until the overthrow of the Proprietary 
Government in 1719. No court of general 
jurisdiction was held outside of it until 
1773, over a hundred years after the estab- 
lishment of the colony. There was only one 
government for the province, the town, and 
the church. The same General Assembly 
passed laws for the province, laid out streets, 
regulated the police for the town, and gov- 
erned the church. Even after the colony had 
grown, and the upper country had been peo 
pled from another source, every magistrate 
in the province was appointed in Charles 
Town until the Revolution of 1776, and after 
that, upon the adoption of the Constitution 
of 1790 and the change of the seat of gov 
ernment to Columbia, at that place. Ther 
was thus from the inception of the colony 
in 1665 to the overthrow of the State in 1866, 
for two hundred years, only one government 
in South Carolina. There was no such thing 
as a county or township government of any 
kind.” (Pp. 6, 7.) 


The account of the efforts to suppress 
piracy is one of the most entertaining parts 
of the volume. Mr. McCrady is particularly 
anxious to show that the pirates who for 
years infested the South Carolina coast, and 
whose suppression proved a work of such 
great difficulty, not only were not them- 
selves South Carolina men, but, further, had 
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neither sympathy nor support from the peo- 
ple of that colony; and he objects seriously 
to the phrase ‘‘South Carolina pirates,’’ as 
conveying an entirely wrong impression. 
With equal vigor, though, we think, with 
less success, he defends the colony against 
the charge of neglecting the interests of edu- 
cation in its early years. Finally, the steps 
in the transfer of the colony from proprie- 
tary to royal control are minutely traced, 
with especial regard to the condition of af- 
fairs in England, the attitude of Chief Jus- 
tice Trott, and the legal questions involved. 

Mr. McCrady has done his work so tho- 
roughly, and, in general, so well, as to make 
one regret that he did not build on a some- 
what broader plan. The defect of his his- 
tory, as it seems to us, is its too exclusive 
devotion to political and legal matters. Un- 
doubtedly the documentary sources on which 
he has mainly relied, and of which he has 
made admirable use, furnish much more 
abundant material in these directions than 
in others; from the standpoint of a well- 
rounded survey of the period, however, the 
space devoted to economic and social ques- 
tions seems small. Occasionally, also, the 
mass of detail becomes somewhat excessive, 
and tends to obscure the main course of 
events. These, however, are by no means 
fatal weaknesses, nor do they detract se- 
riously from the commendation to which the 
work is justly entitled. 

We have noted a number of misprints, 
most of them, apparently, attributable to 
hasty proof-reading. The “General Assem- 
bly of the States” (p. 30) should, of course, 
read “State,” as on page 31. Of misprinted 
proper names we find Saye for Sayle (p. 
186, note), and Spottswood for Spotswood 
(p. 442, note). The Dorchester colonists are 
probably to be thought of as “threading”’ 
thelr way up the Ashley River, instead of 
treading, as on page 327. The witchcraft ex- 
citement in Salem was in 1692-93, not in 
1691-92 (p. 451). Mr. S. C. Hughson, the 
author of ‘The Carolina Pirates and Colonial 
Commerce,’ has a particularly unfortunate 
time of it; for not only does Mr. McCrady 
object to the title of his monograph, but 
substitutes Commons Journal for it on page 
586, assigns it to series 2, instead of series 
12 of the Johns Hopkins Studies, in the 
same place, gives the author’s name as 
Hughuson (p. 204, note 3), and transposes the 
initials in the index. The ‘‘Thomas Ash” 
mentioned on page 3886 appears as “John 
Ash” in the index. The absence of a table 
of contents, and of any chapter headings ex- 
cept dates, makes the volume difficult to 
consult, notwithstanding the full index. 





Introduction auw Ktudes Historiques. Par 
Ch.-V. Langlois et Ch. Selgnobos. Paris: 
Hachette et Cle. 1898, 


This is a book which takes one back at 
once to first principles. It would form an 
excellent text for a long article in some 
quarterly review; an article conceived in the 
fashion of fifty years ago, when the writer's 
alm was not so much to criticise the work 
nominally under his hand as to express his 
own general notions on the subject. We 
do not mean to say that MM. Langlois and 
Seignobos furnish little substance of their 
own: their pages abound in ideas and in 
carefully considered statements about me- 
thod; but by trying to define and fix the lim- 
its of scientific history, they disclose the 
whole question of what history is and is 





worth. We cannot, of course, enter upon an 
academic dissertation here, and yet there is 
one obvious distinction which we should like 
to make. When the assailant of historidal 
studies urges, let us say, Walpole’s dictum, 
“Anything but history, for history must be 
false,” or one of a dozen such flings, he 
fails to disconnect chronology from the ana- 
lysis of motive and character, or from the 
delineation of a public policy. A vast body 
of fact about the past can be established 
on a basis so solid that your only sceptic 
will be one who is unwilling to admit the 
existenee of matter. The Benedictines of 
St. Maur chose a most judicious title in 
calling their monumental work ‘L’Art de 
Vé6rifier les Dates.’ The best history of this 
class is impregnably founded. The Oath of 
the Tennis Court, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, the Revolution of 1688 are, as 
actual events, no more to be challenged than 
the truths of Euclid. In discussing them, to 
be sure, we are apt soon to get outside 
ascertained fact, we are apt to dogmatize 
too freely. Even so, is this vice not to be 
laid at the door of metaphysics? The mo- 
ment a man begins to use the facts of his- 
tory he passes into another province. In 
ceasing to be an epitomist he becomes a 
philosopher. 

M. Langlois, who writes a necessary intro- 
duction, has small patience with the at- 
tempts of his predecessors in the exposition 
of historical method, e. g., Droysen, Free- 
man, Tardif, and Chevalier. ‘‘Vous n’en 
extrairez, en fait d’idées claires, que des 
vérités évidentes par elles-mémes, des véri- 
tés de La Palice.” And soon after, in re- 
ferring to them separately, Droysen’s ‘Grund- 
riss der Historik’ ‘‘est lourd, pédantesque, 
et confus au dela de ce que l’on peut ima- 
giner. MM. Freeman, Tardif, Chevalier ne 
disent rien qui ne soit 6lémentaire et prévu.” 
This criticism, however brusque, is at least 
open, and shows that its author puts for- 
ward his own treatise with confidence. Bern- 
heim’s ‘Lehrbuch der historischen Methode’ 
seems to be the nearest anticipation of this 
present product of the Sorbonne. Even 
Bernheim, by going too far into metaphysi- 
cal problems, by passing too lightly over 
critical and practical questions, leaves some- 
thing to be desired. MM. Langlois and Sei- 
gnobos set before themselves a scientific goal. 
“Nous nous proposons ici d’examiner les 
conditions et les procédés, et d'indiquer le 
caractére et les limites de la connaissance 
en histoire. Comment arrive-t-on a savoir, 
du passé, ce qu’il est possible et ce qu’il 
importe d’en savoir? Qu’est-ce qu’un docu- 
ment? Comment traiter les documents en 
vue de l’euvre historique? Qu’est-ce que 
les faits historiques? Et comment les grou- 
per pour construire l’euvre historique?” 

The audience to which this essay on his- 
torical method is addressed contains, first 
and foremost, novices in historical composi- 
tion; and the moral they will do well to draw 
from it is the old advice of the ‘Ars Poeti- 
ca’: 

‘‘Sumite materiam vestris, qui scribitis, aequam 


Viribus, et versate diu, quid ferre recusent, 
Quid valeant umeri.”’ 


It is a common gibe that such students as 
find themselves unable to score-a success in 
any other profession go into the church, 
and likewise, during those recent years 
since history has established its place in 
the arts curriculum, one has heard the hint 
that historical courses are crowded by men 
who follow the line of least resistance. MM. 





Langlois and Seignobos are anxious to show 
that something besides memory and dili- 
gence are required of the historical tyro. 
They accumulate enough difficulties to im- 
press the logic-chopper, perhaps even the 
mathematician, with the idea that some hard 
processes must be undergone before scien- 
tific history of the approved modern type 
is produced. One must distinguish, too, be- 
tween instinctive processes and rational pro- 
cesses. ‘‘Les débutants et la plupart des 
personnes qui n’ont jamais réfiéchi sur les 
principes de la méthode des sciences his- 
toriques, emploient, pour effectuer ces opé- 
rations [compliquées de critique et de con- 
struction], des procédés instinctifs qui 
n’étant pas, en général, des procédés ra- 
tionnels, ne conduisent pas d’ordinaire a 
une vérité scientifique.” All of which goes 
to show a doubting world that there is a 
scientific history quite apart from fine writ- 
ing and from the habitual backing of one’s 
party views through thick and thin. 


Historical science, when a few more gene- 
rations have rolled over its head, may de- 
velop a long terminology. Even at pre- 
sent it can appear at the assembly of foxes 
without having to lament the absence of a 
brush. MM. Langlois and Seignobos dis- 
cuss “critique de restitution,’ “critique de 
provenance,” “critique interne négative de 
sincérité et d’exactitude,” ‘‘construction des 
formules générales,” with the same precision 


‘which they would use in dealing with atomic 


weights. An experience of nearly a century 
in the application of criticism to the study 
and presentation of historical sources has 
something to show for itself, and were Gib- 
bon to write again, even though he would 
have little to unlearn, he could gain a more 
rigid correctness by following the technical 
processes of modern erudition. Our profes- 
sors of the Sorbonne furnish in compact 


form pretty much what one masters by rule ° 


of thumb in the better German seminaries, 
with this difference that pungency and a 
sense of style add considerably to the value 
of their teaching. Their matter is digested 
under the three heads of preliminary know- 
ledge, analytical methods, and the steps in 
synthesis required by the preparation of a 
narrative. The second and third books, de- 
voted respectively to ‘“opérations ana- 
lytiques’” and ‘‘opérations synthétiques,”’ 
are the essential parts of the trea- 
tise. Did space permit we would gladly 
give an outline of the main propositions 
advanced, for they embody the rules of the 
historical game as at present played. They 
represent common sense added to experi- 
ence and inspired by the love of exact truth. 
From the first chapter, on Heuristik, to the 
last, on exposition, an even standard of 
thoughtfulness and lucidity is maintained. 
MM. Langlois and Seignobos are depressing 
in their allusions to what purports to be the 
historical literature of the modern world. 
The writers of universal celebrity seem to 
be peccant almost without exception. 
“There is none that doeth good, no not one,” 
is the feeling created. We gather that, 
after the work of erudition has been com- 
pleted by thousands of self-effacing tollers, 
the time may come when a proper co- 
ordination will be possible. Over against this 


wholesome humility we would place the, 


sound scholarship of the authors. The ex- 
amples which they take to emphasize their 
points are numerous and selected from a 
wide area. They show, particularly, an in- 
timate acquaintance with periodical litera- 
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ture and with the moot questions which 
have been threshed out by historians since 
magazines and monographs were multiplied. 

Lord Acton, in his inaugural address at 
Cambridge, praises the robust impartiality 
which is not content with balancing party 
views against each other, but is willing to 
state an opponent’s case more strongly than 
he would put it himself. Bearing in mind 
the rivalry of France and Germany, we 
have been curious to observe the attitude 
of scientific French historians like MM. 
Langlois and Seignobos towards their Ger- 
man confréres. “Robust impartiality’ would 
lead them to illustrate historical vices by 
French, and historical virtues by German, 
examples. This they seem disinclined to do. 
Certainly no painful politeness is evident, 
and if the Germans, considering what they 
have done for historical science during the 
present century, receive fair treatment, that 
is all. Intrinsically, most of the criticism 
aimed at them is just. MM. Langlois and 
Seignobos might, however, have adopted a 
strain more in harmony with the principles 
of their work, by so couching their illus- 
trations that the reader would never be 
reminded of any differences outside the do- 
main of pure history. 
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ton. With an Introduction by Robert 
Langton Douglas. 2 vols. London: Nutt. 
1898. [Tudor Translations.] 


These melancholy tales of Bandello, deal- 
ing with the calamities incident to the vo- 
taries of love, found, like the other Italian 
novelle, eager readers among the English of 
the Elizabethan age. They were put into 
French by Belleforest (whom every Shak- 
sperian will remember in connection with 
“Hamlet” and ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet’’), who had 
a high opinion of his own literary gifts, and 
embroidered the simple style of Bandello 
with classical allusions, poetical flourishes, 
and other rhetorical tinsel. Belleforest’s ver- 
sion fell into the hands of Jeffrey Fenton, 
who employed, as he says, some of his “‘voy- 
ed hours’ in putting it Into English. Fen- 
ton was a Puritan, and in his hands Bandel- 
lo’s tales became texts for copious sermoniz- 
ing; so that, what with the pedantry of 
Belleforest and the long-winded moralizings 
of Fenton, the genial Milanese is ‘‘translat- 
ed’’ much as Bottom was. 

Like all the Puritans, the great Milton 
among the rest, Fenton has a low opinion 
of the female sex. ‘‘Women,” he tells us, 
“have their being in this worlde for no other 
respect than to depende upon the will of 
men.” They are ‘derived from the imper- 
fection of men,”’ and ‘‘ordained from the be- 
ginning to be their vassals.’ Should a wife 
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fail in awe towards her husband, he should 
freely use “the rodd of correction.”" He 
is, indeed, a most outspoken and conscien 
tious wife-beater. We cannot, he tells 
us, begin too young with these per- 
verse creatures—‘‘these ympes,' as he 
calls them, “who have follye tyed on their 
backes"’; aad those who have charge of 
“lytle girles’ must often “minister to them 
the racke and tormentes of the rodde.”" As 
Fenton did not marry untll pretty late in 
life, and then took to wife the widow of a 
bishop, one is a little curious to know how 
far he put his theories into practice. 
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5 and 7 East I 6th St., New York. 


F, W. CHRISTERN 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., between 88th and 80th Sts., New York, 


Importers of Foret Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; Tauchnitz’s ai Authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classica, es of stock stock 
mailed on demand. New books veselen from Paris 
and Leipzig as soon as lesued. 


» you 











may not be worthy to smoke the ‘ARCADIA | 
MIXTURE.’” 





Summer Resorts. 
White Mountains. 


The 
New 





Summer Resorts. 


Mount Pleasant House 


Will Open for its Fourth Season July 2. 





FINEST GOLF LINKS OF ANY New bridle trail. 


Dairy farm and barn. 
butter. 


HOTEL IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Ranch of 200 acres 
Pure milk and 
The superior class of MUSIC 


and the TABLE will continue leading features and unexcelled. Birch Rock 
Spring Water fresh from the mountain side. Through parlor and sleeping- 
cars from New York, Boston, Montreal, and Quebec, direct to stations on the 


hotel grounds. Nearest point to Mt. Washington. 


Trains for the Summit 


leave from the station on the hotel grounds. / 
ANDERSON & PRICE, 
Managers, Mount Pleasant House, N, H. 
Also Managers HOTEL ORMOND, Florida East Coast Hotel System. 





POST, TELEGRAPH, AND TICKET OFFICES IN THE HOTEL. 





R RENT — ‘ SUMMERFOLD,” — 

At Goasaes. Bates, a ten-acre farm, including tur. 
nished d stab ee, bose. new, with two sheds. 
Beautiful views of Penobscot Bay, den Moun- 
tains. and Megunticook x lah, — and bath-house 
free to tenents. A man, rse, and cow could 
be supplied if desired. te to co 'T. H. O'Connor, 
7 Fayerweather Street, ui. K od, Maas. 





TOUrs. 


EUROPEAN SUMMER RESORT. 


INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR Cone ih TRIPS 4 AND EXOURSIONS 


Fine Univenuity, Ho Hospital, ete. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Com. LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large, 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cul- 
sine. Reduced rates in winter, Best Serereness. Illus- 
trated pamphlets sent on application. 


MERICANS IN BERLIN WILL 
find comfortable home. = 1 opportuni 
or speaking German, at Fri. Beck's, Hallesche Str., 
Liberal table. Summer terms, from $17.50 per month; 
two sharing room, $15. American and German refer- 
ences. 


Study ‘and Practice ot French in | School 
IN THREE PARTS. 

By L. C. Boname. Philadelphia, 258 South 16th St. 

Natural Method on a New Bea. Wie thorough drill 











Pronunciation and Essentials of Grammar. 
ucation, Boston: ‘A well-made series. Teach- 
ere will find the three books helpful and interesting.” 





L’ECHO DE LA SEMAINE. 
Revue meee et Montetne, © opera le Samedi, 
nnement, $2.00 
175 Theameet n, Mass. 
Numéro specimen envoyé sur danenae. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


Dealers in Old and Rare Boo 
CATALOGUES OP CE BOOKS AND ILLUMI- 
NATED MANUSCRIPTS mer weed periodically. 
English Literature, Printed Books in 
cient Artistic eo me ei 


Bleck Lette Ane 
Aut apa oc. nly Aneape LONDO 
Lendon Weekly ¢ Circular of Rare ee 
H.W. niGeMann, 160 Sth ven New York. 











—J. M. B—, in ** My Lady Nicotine.” 


Send 25 cents for sample to 


THE SURBRUG CO., 37 Dey Street, N.LY. City. 








Summer Resorts. 


LEBANON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
COLUMBIA HALL. 


J» de for years; charming 
oad Stockbridge; 8” rior orchestra ; pe 
for June. or ci terms, etc. 

WILLIAM ST. ‘LAWRENCE. 


HOTEL THORWALD. 


Bass Rocks, = Gloucester, Mass. 
tal | Tocation 8 minutes — ee Yr! Fes xe. and ocean, 


Sone oy ie a 








WHETHER WAR WITH SPAIN 

aratoga mx MAKES If UNDESIRABLE to 

the summer at the sea- 

shore or or nes, 8 culos on the seaboard will get 

more benefi the of air obtained by rent- 

ing a furnished cottage at atoga. Printed matter 
and particulars of 

BROTHERS, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


THE BARTLETT COTTAGES, 


PISHER’S ISLAND, N. Bee 
Seven miles seaward from New London, Conn. 
penny, ad atten cottages for housekeeping, or with 
a 
Plumbing and drainage 
Tilustrated circular mailed ee 
IN THE “ BERKSHIRE HILLS.” 
The *‘Harrisom Homestead’’ will be open for 
summer board June 15. pm dean pen on farm; 
ty of shade, 
to $10 per 
Mrs. Juuia M. sapeen, eare et E. M. 
Harrison, 182 West Main St., North Adams, Mass. 


FAMILY RESORT HOTEL.—Before 

heen Da where rezou' wit Phe ey the summer, write 
to py Ro a One of the 
o | scenery, oH heathy Dae most healthful a 
Terms very reasonable. Hotelo 


June 15, 
Cc. E. Moonn, ton Falls, N. Y. 


RISBE VILLA.—A swenatoonioe and 
really comfortable country resort. No mosqui- 
Open: fireplaces throughout; delicate. and ‘ies 


table; large efable ecoommoxintion; gan 
rates 

Ubi par bar “epee 

T. DESERT.—Furnished Houses pea 4 

9800, $400, and $450, previously occupied by 

Cornell, Dartmouth, Hopkins, and Yale professors. 

Perfect water supply; no pumping; slate tubs; fire- 
places. W: M. Griswo.p, Cambridge, Mass. 


ADIRONDACKS “toca 
sven tml rr, ante a TEE 


























